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AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  ON  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE MASSACRE. 


A  THRILLING  NARRATIVE. 

BY  WILLIS  E.   ROBISON,  PRESIDENT  OP   THE  WAYNE  STAKE  OF  ZION. 


[Prefatory  Note.— On  the  10th  of  August,  1884,  Elders  John 
H.  Gibbs  and  Wm.  S.  Berry,  together  with  two  Condor  brothers,  were 
murdered  at  the  Condor  farm.  Cane  Creek,  Tennessee,  just  as  they 
were  beginning  Sabbath  morning  services.  They  were  killed  by  a 
mob  of  armed  men,  some,  if  not  all,  of  whom  were  masked.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  mob  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifteen  to  thirty.  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
Condor  brothers  after  the  Elders  were  shot.  Mrs.  Condor,  the 
mother  of  the  two  boys,  was  savagely  wounded  after  the  others 
were  killed. 

A  few  days  after  the  killing,  and  after  the  visit  to  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  related  by  President  Robison,  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts 
went  to  the  perilous  place,  exhumed  the  bodies  with  his  own  hands 
and  took  them  to  Nashville,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  care  of 
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Elder  Robison.  He  brought  them  to  their  homes,  where  the  last 
sad  rites  were  performed  in  their  honor,  amid  general  mourning 
throughout  all  Zion. — Editors.'] 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah^ 

March  12th,  1895. 
Elder  B.  H.  Roberts, 

Dear  Brother: — In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  by  me  at  your 
request,  I  will  write  for  your  benefit  a  brief  account  of  the  part  I  took 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Elders  John  H. 
Gibbs  and  William  S.  Berry,  and  also  some  few  items  connected  with  the 
journey  home  with  their  bodies,  after  you  had  secured  them.  The  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  entire  absence  of  notes  of  refer- 
ence at  my  disposal,  will  make  my  account  perhaps  a  little  faulty  as  to 
minor  details,  and  perhaps  as  to  exact  dates  as  well.  Should  you  find  in 
the  latter  errors  that  are  apparent,  please  make  the  proper  corrections. 
And  in  these  few  words  of  preface  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  thankful 
that  I  was  considered  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  the  bodies  of  my  martyred  brethren  home  to  Zion;  and  in 
my  life's  history  there  is  no  page  of  which  I  feel  more  proud,  than  the 
one  which  records  the  faithful  performance  of  that  trust.  And  in  the 
great  beyond  where  I  hope  to  meet  them,  I  trust  this  act  may  be  another 
cementing  bond  between  us,  for  I  believe  they  will  not  be  unappreciative 
of  anything  that  tended  to  bring  their  mangled  remains  home  and  re- 
store them  to  their  families,  and  that  the  lustre  emitted  from  their  Mar- 
tyr's crown,  may  shed  a  few  glimmering  beams  across  my  pathway. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

Willis  E.  Robison. 

PRESIDENT   ROBISON'S  NARRATIVE. 

Sunday,  August  10th,  1884,  is  a  date  that  will  be  ever  memor- 
able in  my  life.  On  that  day  Elder  Willard  H.  Robinson  of  Salina, 
Utah,  and  myself  held  a  meeting  according  to  previous  appoint- 
ment at  the  house  of  Brother  George  W.  Seals,  on  Cedar  Creek,  in 
Dickson  County,  Tennessee.  At  that  meeting,  and  during  the  whole 
day  a  spirit  of  sadness  prevailed  that  I  never  before  \\dtnessed  in 
my  labors,  and  on  account  of  which  our  meeting,  so  far  as  the 
preaching  was  concerned,  was  a  failure.  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
people  I  went  out  into  the  peach  orchard  and  sat  down  under  a 
tree  where  I   could  be  alone,  not  caring  to  talk  to  anyone,  and 
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my  companion  felt  much  the  same  as  I  did.  While  sitting  there 
Sister  Seals  came  out  and  hunted  me  up,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  asked  me  what  they  had  done  that  I  was  offended 
at  them;  said  she  and  her  husband  knew  something  had  transpired 
that  had  wounded  my  feelings,  and  desired  to  know  what  it  was, 
that  they  could  make  reparation.  I  could  with  difficulty  make  her 
believe  otherwise  than  that  such  was  the  case.  I  make  mention  of 
this  to  show  the  spirit  of  sadness  that  was  prevalent  at  that  time. 

I  had  not  seen  Elders  Gibbs,  Jones,  Berry,  and  Thompson  for 
some  time,  and  according  to  appointment  made  by  mail  they  were 
to  meet  Elder  Robinson  and  myself  at  McEwen  on  the  next  Tuesday,, 
and  get  their  mail,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  some  weeks,, 
and  then  we  were  to  spend  a  day  together  on  Blue  Creek,  close  by„ 
where  we  had  many  friends. 

On  the  11th  Brother  Robinson  and  I  walked  over  to  Blue  Creek, 
where  we  waited  for  the  other  Elders,  stopping  at  J.  L.  Choats'. 
I  think  we  waited  there  all  day  Tuesday,  and  then  the  brethren 
not  having  arrived,  we  concluded  something  had  detained  them. 
We  felt  that  we  could  wait  no  longer,  as  we  had  been  opening  up 
a  new  field,  and  felt  we  should  return  to  it  again.  So  we  bade  Mr. 
Cheats'  family  good-by,  and  leaving  a  message  for  the  Elders,  when 
they  should  come,  started  for  our  field  of  labor.  Thinking  that 
something  regarding  their  delay  might  be  learned  at  the  post  office, 
we  went  by  McEwen  to  inquire,  when  we  got  to  town,  where  we 
were  somewhat  acquainted.  We  then  heard  first  of  the  sad  event 
— of  the  murder  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  Elders  we  had  been  waiting 
for.  The  papers  contained  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Brother 
Condor's,  the  attack  of  the  mob  and  the  [killing  of  the  Mormon 
preachers;  but  the  accounts  were  very  conflicting.  One  statement 
was  that  all  were  dead,  another  assumed  the  fact  that  only  one  or  two 
were  killed,  and  the  others  were  hid  in  the  woods,  but  desperately 
wounded.  In  fact  no  two  rumors  seemed  to  agree,  to  give  us  any 
definite  information,  but  it  was  very  patent  there  was  something  in 
the  report.  Our  depression  of  spirits  the  Sunday  previous,  the 
failure  of  the  Elders  to  appear  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  above 
all  the  fact  that  we  knew  they  intended  holding  meeting  on  Cane 
Creek  at  the  time  the  killing  was  alleged  to  have  occurred,  gave 
an  air  of  credibility  to  the  whole  affair.     I  will  not  attempt  to  d^- 
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scribe  how  I  felt  under  the  circumstances;  language  is  insujfficient. 
Suffice  it  to  say  I  had  labored  with  those  brethren  and  formed  at- 
tachments such  as  Mormon  missionaries  alone  can  form.  And  with 
one  of  them  (Elder  Thompson)  I  had  left  home,  and  together  we 
had  labored  with  no  feeling  except  that  of  perfect  harmony  ever 
existing  between  us;  and  now  to  think  of  some  of  them  lying  dead, 
shot  down  like  dogs,  and  some  of  them  lying  fatally  wounded  in  the 
woods,  with  no  one  to  minister  to  their  dying  wants,  or  give  them 
a  cheering  word,  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  Then  a  hope  pre- 
sented itself,  that  after  all  the  rumor  might  be  an  exaggerated 
one,  and  matters  might  not  be  so  bad  as  represented.  The  only 
way  I  knew  of  to  relieve  myself  of  the  suspense  was  to  go  and  see 
for  myself.  Believing  I  could  do  better  by  going  alone  I  went  back 
to  Mr.  Choats  with  my  companion,  and  left  him  there,  and  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  my  friends,  started  for  Cane  Creek.  I 
wore  an  old  shirt  and  some  jeans  pants  and  a  pair  of  heavy  boots 
to  give  me  the  appearance  of  a  laborer.  That  day  I  walked  to  a 
station,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  (Gillem)  but  it  was 
where  the  little  narrow  gauge  railroad  ran  down  to  Centerville.  I 
stayed  at  a  hotel  there  that  night,  partly  to  pick  up  some  informa- 
tion and  partly  because  I  could  ride  part  way  down  on  a  train  in 
the  morning.  I  claimed  to  be  going  down  to  Wayne  County  to  get 
a  job  of  cotton  picking.  The  next  morning  I  rode  to  Centerville 
on  the  train.  I  will  here  digress  and  state  that  I  had  heard  very 
much  about  the  murder  by  this  time;  everybody  was  talking  about 
it,  and  it  was  justifiable  in  their  opinion,  as  the  Elders  were  repre- 
sented as  being  a  low-down  lot  of  scoundrels  and  blacklegs;  and  I 
learned  that  the  people  residing  there  were  determined  to  stamp 
Mormonism  out  of  their  midst.  I  want  to  state  that  I  had  fully 
weighed  all  these  things,  and  the  chances  of  being  able  to  make 
the  journey  in  safety,  and  of  course  relied  on  a  power  superior  to 
man,  to  guide  my  actions.  After  leaving  Centerville  and  walking 
a  few  miles,  I  did  something  that  I  have  often  wondered  at,  and  to 
this  day  whether  I  did  right  or  wrong  is  not  clear  to  my  mind. 

Knowing  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  were  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  we  wore  our  garments  as  underclothing,  and  fearing 
if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mob  and  my  body  was  searched  for  evi- 
dence of  my  identification  my  garments  might  give  me  away,  I 
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took  them  off,  rolled  them  up  in  a  neat  package  and  climbing  a 
bushy  tree,  concealed  them  among  the  branches. 

My  course  now  lay  along  an  old  unused  railroad  track  leading 
from  Centerville  to  Buffalo.  This  track  had  been  torn  up  during 
the  v/ar,  and  had  never  been  repaired.  It  ran  through  a  wild,  heavily 
timbered  country  with  no  habitations  visible  for  some  miles.  While 
passing  along  through  this  part  my  eye  caught  sight  of  two  men 
partially  concealed  just  ahead  of  me.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  their  having  seen  me  I  would  probably  have  made 
a  detour,  and  gone  around  them.  But,  like  a  flash  it  came  to  me, 
that  they  were  there  to  intercept  any  Elders  that  might  be  going 
to  Cane  Creek;  and  knowing  that  I  was  in  for  it,  I  walked  boldly 
forward.  As  I  came  up  they  met  me  with  the  usual  "Hello,  thar, 
stranger  ! "  to  which  I  answered,  "Hello  yourselves  ! "  They  asked 
me  to  sit  down  with  them  on  the  track,  as  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
me.  With  this  I  complied,  and  they  then  began  to  ply  me  with 
questions,  as  to  my  business,  where  I  was  from,  and  where  I  was 
going,  and  the  reason  I  was  traveling  afoot.  I  answered  their 
questions  by  stating  I  was  going  down  towards  Wayne  County 
in  search  of  a  job  of  cotton  picking,  that  I  was  somewhat  ac- 
quainted there,  etc.  And  in  reply  to  their  questions  as  to  whom  I 
knew  there,  I  told  them  the  Praters,  the  Rileys,  the  Jobs,  New- 
burns  and  some  others,  taking  care  to  select  the  names  of  such  as 
from  a  previous  acquaintance  I  knew  were  hostile  to  the  Mormons. 
As  was  customary  among  laborers  there  in  warm  weather  I  had 
thrown  my  shirt  open  in  the  front,  which  fact  they  were  not  slow 
to  notice,  as  my  breast  was  exposed;  and  one  of  them  remarked 
that  I  wasn't  tanned  up  very  badly.  I  said  my  health  had  been  poor 
and  I  had  not  done  much  out-door  work  of  late.  They  still  seemed 
suspicious  and  offered  me  some  tobacco  to  chew.  I  acccepted  it, 
and  having  been  formerly  a  user  of  the  weed  before  going  on  my 
mission,  it  did  not  make  me  sick.  The  men  now  suggested  that  as 
they  were  out  hunting  they  might  as  well  walk  along  a  little  way 
with  me;  and  so  we  started  out  slowly,  talking  as  we  went.  Just 
ahead  of  us  was  a  high  trestle  work,  that  we  had  to  walk  over. 
They  asked  me  if  i walking  over  trestles  made  me  dizzy.  One  of  them 
said  it  made  him  dizzy,  but  it  didn't  affect  Joe;  and  suggested  that 
Joe  go  ahead  and  I  should  follow  him  while  the  other  fellow  brought 
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up  the  rear.  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  a  plan  to  push  me  off,  and 
claim  it  to  have  been  an  accidental  fall  on  my  part,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility such  a  fall  would  have  killed  me  instantly;  but  to  have  shown 
any  fear  or  suspicion  of  them  at  that  time  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  character  I  was  assuming,  therefore  I  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  we  started  out  in  the  order  named  with  a  full  determi- 
nation on  my  part  that  if  I  went  over  one  of  them  should  accom- 
pany me.  After  walking  some  distance  we  stopped  and  held 
another  parley  in  which  they  came  out  and  frankly  told  me  that  I 
could  go  no  further;  that  if  I  was  not  a  Mormon  Elder  myself, 
people  would  take  me  for  such,  traveling  afoot  as  I  was,  and  I 
would  be  killed  as  the  others  had  been;  that  the  whole  country  was 
ablaze  with  excitement,  that  the  killing  of  Gibbs  and  Berry  was  a 
justifiable  act,  as  they  had  been  seducing  all  the  women  they  had 
baptized,  etc.,  and  the  Mormons  must  be  rooted  out.  If  I  chose 
I  might  go  back  but  I  could  not  proceed.  I  laughed  at  what  they 
said  and  told  them  if  I  was  liable  to  be  killed  for  a  Mormon  preacher 
I  would  stay  with  them  a  few  days  until  the  present  excitement  was 
allayed,  or  perhaps  I  might  get  a  job  of  work  in  their  neighborhood 
as  I  was  not  particular  if  I  secured  employment  of  some  kind. 
After  some  further  talking  they  said  I  might  proceed  but  to  go  by 
the  way  of  Hoenwall  instead  of  Cane  Creek.  I  thanked  them  for 
the  suggestion  and  we  separated,  I  to  resume  my  journey,  and  they 
to  resume  their  watch  for  some  Mormon  Elder  (B.  H.  Roberts,  I 
presume)  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  try  to  reach  his  friends 
on  Cane  Creek. 

When  I  reached  Buffalo  River  I  was  at  a  loss  just  which  way 
to  go,  as  the  road  was  not  at  all  familiar,  I  having  traveled  it  but 
once  before,  and  that  in  the  winter  when  there  were  no  leaves  on  the 
trees;  and  I  dared  not  make  enquiries,  for  be  it  remembered  that  I 
had  been  warned  to  goby  the  way  of  Hoenwall,and  should  some  party 
be  still  watching  to  see  if  I  followed  the  suggestion,  and  find  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  I  might  not  be  allowed  to  proceed.  But 
I  knew  enough  of  the  country  to  know  that  I  was  not  more  than 
four  or  five  miles  from  Cane  Creek,  and  so  turned  aside  in  the 
woods  to  wait  until  darkness  came  to  hide  me,  as  1  did  not  dare  to 
go  farther  in  daylight.  When  night  had  come  I  started  out  again 
and  selecting  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  best  route  or  trail,  I 
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proceeded  very  cautiously,  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  came  to  a 
little  creek  that  seemed  somewhat  familiar  to  me  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  looks.  It  was  named  Slippery,  and  flowed  into  Cane 
Creek  as  I  remember  about  two  miles  below  Brother  Condor's 
house.  I  followed  this  creek  down  until  it  came  to  the  larger  creek 
(Cane)  and  then  I  knew  where  I  was.  I  can  assure  you  I  felt  much 
better  than  when  rambling  through  the  woods  uncertain  as  to 
whether  I  would  come  to  the  proper  place  or  not.  I  now  pro- 
ceeded quietly  up  the  creek  until  I  came  to  the  house  of  Brother 
Talley,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  wake  him  up,  and 
get  him  to  go  to  Brother  Condor's  with  me,  or  at  least  to  give  me 
some  information  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs  so  I  might  know 
just  how  to  proceed.  So  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  his  dogs  barked 
around  me,  (as  only  southern  dogs  can  bark)  and  made  noise 
enough  to  have  wakened  any  one,  but  I  could  get  no  reply  to  my 
knocking.  I  told  them  who  I  was,  what  I  wanted  of  them,  and 
asked  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  at  least  talk  with 
them,  but  all  to  no  avail.  I  could  get  nothing  from  them  although 
I  could  hear  them  at  times  whispering  among  themselves.  Not 
daring  to  remain  in  argument  too  long  for  fear  of  being  overheard 
by  some  one  else,  I  finally  left  just  as  wise  as  when  I  came,  with  this 
conviction  firmly  settled  in  my  mind,  that  they  dared  not  come  to 
the  door  for  fear  of  being  killed.  I  learned  afterwards  that  this 
was  the  case;  they  thought  it  was  the  mob  trying  to  test  their 
loyalty  to  the  Elders,  and  felt  if  they  opened  the  door  to  let  in  a 
supposed  Mormon  Elder  they  would  all  be  killed. 

From  Brother  Talley's  I  went  on  up  the  creek  to  the  Condor 
homestead,  my  experience  having  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  a 
useless  waste  of  time  to  try  to  wake  any  one  else  to  go  with  me. 
Arriving  at  the  house,  I  saw  a  glimmer  of  light  underneath  the 
door  and  heard  an  indistinct  murmur  of  voices  inside.  You  may 
remember  a  large  stump  just  outside  the  gate.  I  got  behind  this 
to  be  protected  from  stray  shots  from  the  house  should  I  again  be 
mistaken  for  a  mobocrat  by  some  unseen  watcher  inside,  who  might 
be  rendered  desperate  by  what  had  been  suffered  by  the  family. 
I  then  threw  a  handful  of  gravel  against  the  door  to  attract  atten- 
tion, when  immediately  all  became  quiet  inside.  I  now  went  to  the 
door  and  told  them  who  I  was  and  asked  to  be  admitted.     A  wom- 
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an's  voice  then  replied  and  told  me  to  go  away,  that  I  had  caused 
enough  suffering  already  there  to  satisfy  the  fiends  of  the  infernal 
regions.  That  the  jElders  had  been  killed,  the  two  sons  of  the 
family  as  well,  and  the  [aged  mother  now  lay  wounded  seriously 
and  might  die  at  any  time,  and  she  begged  me  to  go  away  and  leave 
them  alone.  But  I  had  come  too  far  to  be  out-argued  this  time, 
and  boldly  told  them  that  I  would  not  do  it;  I  was  not  a  mobocrat, 
but  what  I  claimed  to  be,  and  insisted  on  giving  details  of  my  visit 
to  them  in  the  previous  winter  to  substantiate  what  I  said.  By 
this  time  Brother  Condor,  who  had  been  asleep  up  stairs,  had  been 
awakened,  and  came  down  and  began  to  talk  to  me,  recognized  my 
voice  and  let  me  in.  On  entering  all  were  glad  to  see  me  for  a 
minute  and  then  fear  came  over  them.  Brother  Condor  said  the 
roads  were  all  guarded  and  the  mob  would  know  I  had  come  in 
and  would  soon  be  there,  and  I  would  be  killed  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  as  well.  In  fact  I  never  saw  people  so  badly  frightened 
as  they  were,  and  also  the  kind  neighbors  who  were  sitting  up 
with  Sister  Condor.  But  I  told  them  there  was  no  danger;  that  I 
had  been  very  careful,  and  in  coming  down  Slippery  Creek  (which 
Brother  Condor  said  was  guarded)  not  even  a  dog  had  barked  at 
me.  I  wanted  to  know  just  how  matters  stood,  who  was  killed  and 
who  was  wounded,  and  all  connected  with  it.  Then  they  told  me, 
the  first  facts  I  had  received.  That  Elders  Gibbs  and  Berry  and 
the  two  boys  were  all  killed  and  had  been  buried;  that  Elders 
Jones  and  Thompson  were  unharmed  and  safe  among  friends;  that 
my  visit  could  do  no  good  and  they  were  anxious  for  my  safety  and 
wanted  me  to  go  as  soon  as  I  would.  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  early  in  the  morning  and  it  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the  night; 
so  they  prepared  me  something  to  eat,  and  a  lunch  to  take  with 
me,  and  after  staying  just  one  hour  at  their  house,  I  left.  I  will 
not  give  the  details  of  the  killing  of  the  Elders  as  told  me  there, 
as  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  them.  But  I  will  say  that  when 
I  fully  understood  that  all  was  done  that  had  been  done,  the  dead 
buried,  the  others  unharmed  and  in  a  place  of  safety,  I  felt  to 
leave  the  enemies'  country  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  say  for 
Brother  Condor,  although  he  felt  very  bad,  yet  his  faith  in  the 
Gospel  was  not  weakened  by  what  he  had  passed  through;  he  ac- 
knowledged the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  his  bereavement.     His  wife. 
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who  was  propped  up  in  bed  smoking  a  cob  pipe,  did  not  seem  so 
resigned  as  he  did;  but  I  could  overlook  that  in  her,  suffering  as 
shejwas  both  in  body  and  spirit.  Brother  Condor  insisted  that  in 
going  away  I  should  follow  no  road  or  path  for  fear  of  being  cap- 
tured by  the  mob.  The  moon  was  just  rising  above  the  tree  tops 
when  I  bade  them  all  good-by  at  the  house.  Brother  Condor  went 
a  short  distance  with  me  to  the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  then  in 
parting  told  me  to  keep  my  face  in  the  direction  of  the  moon,  and 
in  about  four  miles  I  would  come  to  |the  Buffalo  River  somewhere 
near  the  old  railroad  bridge,  and  as  I  knew  the  track  was  on  my 
left,  I  need  not  get  lost. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  journey  in  the  night  through  that 
four  miles  of  woods,  with  neither  road  nor  path  to  guide  me ;  of 
the  briers  and  brambles  I  came  in  contact  with ;  the  fallen  trees 
to  clamber  over;  the  thickets  to  penetrate;  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  dew  that  soaked  through  my  clothes  and  wet  [me  to  the  skin, 
and  made  my  boots,  which  were  new  and  unbroken,  draw  my  feet 
up  till  I  could  hardly  walk.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  just  as  day  was 
dawning  I  came  to  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge.  Hunters  were 
out  hunting  game  with  their  hounds.  I  could  hear  the  dogs  bay- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  the  road  to  the  bridge  ran  through  a  lane 
for  about  a  mile,  with  farm  houses  close  on  either  side.  I  did  not 
know  just  what  to  do ;  to  go  ahead  would  mean,  perhaps,  discovery 
by  some  one  not  [friendly,  and  my  appearance,  to  say  the  least, 
would  excite  suspicion;  and  to  remain  concealed  for  a  whole  day 
and  wait  till  night  did  not  suit  me,  because  I  knew  Elder  Robin- 
son and  my  friends  on  Blue  Creek  would  be  full  of  anxiety  for  my 
safety.  While  hesitating  just  what  course  to  pursue,  one  of  those 
heavy  river  fogs  suddenly  settled  down  on  the  scene  before  me 
and  seemed  almost  to  have  come  on  purpose  for  my  benefit.  I 
hastily  pulled  off  my  wet  boots,  and  with  one  in  either  hand  I 
struck  the  railroad  ties  in  my  stocking  feet  like  a  professional  tie 
counter,  only  I  went  on  the  double  quick.  I  could  hear  the  people 
talking  while  doing  their  chores,  sometimes  but  a  few  rods  from 
me,  but  I  passed  through  the  lane  and  across  the  bridge  unchal- 
lenged and  unobserved;  and  worn  out,  I  plunged  into  the  woods  on 
the  other  side  to  rest  for  a  short  time.  I  will  say  that  the  fog  only 
lasted  long  enough  for  me  to  get  into  the  woods,  and  then  rose, 
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and  the  morning  came  on  as  beautiful  as  bright  sun  shine  could 
make  it.  I  had  now  walked  steadily  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours, 
and  thought  to  get  a  little  sleep  before  resuming  my  journey;  but 
anxiety  was  too  great  on  my  mind.  I  could  not  close  my  eyes;  my 
thoughts  kept  wandering  from  my  present  situation  to  the  Elders  in 
the  field,  and  what  effect  the  murdering  of  them  would  have  among 
the  people,  and  I  thought  of  their  families  at  home,  and  kindred 
subjects  connected  therewith,  until  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  sleep  and 
concluded  to  go  on.  I  now  made  the  discovery  that  my  feet  were 
swollen  so  badly  that  I  could  not  get  my  boots  on,  pull  hard  as  I 
could,  so  I  took  my  knife  and  split  them  open  in  front  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  on  in  that  way. 

Resuming  my  journey,  I  had  not  gone  far  when  in  turning  a 
curve  in  the  road  I  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  three 
men  stepping  out  of  the  woods  in  [my  path,  and  I  realized  that  I 
was  again  hailed  as  a  suspicious  character.  Although  these  men 
were,  neither  of  them,  the  ones  whom  I  had  met  the  previous  day, 
they  were  fully  posted  in  relation  to  the  interview  that  occurred 
at  that  time  and  boldly  charged  me  with  either  being  a  Mormon  or 
a  spy,  and  asked  my  reasons  for  'returning  so  quickly,  instead  of 
proceeding  further  south  as  I  claimed  was  my  intention  the  day 
before.  I  replied  that  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  compelled 
to  travel  on  foot  because  I  had  no  money  to  travel  otherwise ;  that 
I  found  the  people  very  much  excited  over  the  event  that  had  lately 
occurred  on  Cane  Creek,  and  a  fear  of  being  mistaken  for  a  Mor- 
mon, who  I  understood  always  went  on  foot,  had  caused  me  to 
hesitate  on  the  risks  to  be  run;  and  further  that  walking  had  used 
me  up;  that  my  feet  were  so  badly  swollen  that  I  could  scarcely 
travel  and  had  been  obliged  to  cut  my  boots  to  accommodate  them 
(which  fact  showed  for  itself) ;  and  that  I  had  concluded  to  go 
back  home  and  let  cotton  picking  ?go  for  the  present..  Now, 
whether  my  experience  of  the  day  before  had  enabled  me  to  get 
up  a  better  line  of  defense  to  justify  my  proceedings,  or  whether 
these  men  were  less  suspicious  than  the  others,  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  succeeded  with  less  difficulty  'than  upon  the  other  occasion  in 
maintaining  the  character  I  had  assumed.  Finally  with  many  ad- 
monitions of  caution  lest  I  be  taken  for  a  Mormon,  they  allowed 
me  to  proceed.     My  walk  from  there  to  Centerville  was  uneventful. 
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I  crippled  along  until  I  reached  Centerville,  then  took  the  little  nar- 
row gauge  back  to  Gillem.  At  Gillem  I  would  have  to  wait  for 
about  four  hours  for  the  regular  express  to  come  along  to  take  me 
on  to  McEwen,  and  as  I  had  but  three  dollars  in  money  and  I  knew 
my  companions  had  none,  I  thought  I  would  walk  a  few  miles 
and  stop  with  a  friend,  and  then  walk  through  the  next  day  and 
save  my  money  to  buy  some  new  boots.  But  after  going  a  mile 
or  two  a  feeling  came  over  me  not  to  proceed  but  to  go  back  and 
take  the  train  and  go  on  to  McEwen  that  night.  The  more  I  thought 
of  it  the  more  convinced  I  was  that  such  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  and  I  acted  accordingly.  I  went  back  to  Gillem 
and  waited  for  the  train  and  arrived  at  McEwen  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  It  was  still  four  miles  to  Mr.  Choats  where  I  had 
left  Elder  Robinson,  but  I  walked  out  there  in  about  an  hour,  waked 
Tip  the; family,  and  found  him  gone.  You  may  remember  that  you 
wrote  me  a  letter  from  Nashville,  asking  us  to  come  there  as  soon 
as  we  could  and  meet  you  at  Gilchrist's  Hotel.  I  had  been 
gone  longer  than  I  anticipated,  and  Elder  Robinson  and  Mr, 
Choats''  family  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  met  with 
the  fate  of  the  other  Elders,  and  he.  Elder  Robinson,  had  gone  on 
that  night  to  Billy  Hooper's  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  Nashville  in  the  morning,  having  guessed  from  the 
writing  and  postmark  the  letter  was  from  you  and  opened  it.  I 
now  could  see  the  reason  why  I  was  impressed  to  go  back  to  Gil- 
lem and  wait  for  the  train;  if  I  had  not  done  so  all  the  next  day 
I  would  have  been  traveling  west  towards  McEwen,  and  he  would 
have  been  traveling  east  towards  Nashville.  As  it  was,  Mr. 
Choats  mounted  a  boy  on  a  horse  and  had  him  go  to  Hooper's 
and  stop  him  until  I  came  along.  I  will  say  nothing  concerning 
our  walk  to  Nashville,  over  one  hundred  miles,  which  we  made  in 
two  and  a  half  days,  although  if  time  permitted  there  might  be 
several  items  of  interest  connected  with  it.  But  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  two  travelers,  one  of  them  at  least, 
tired,  weary,  and  foot-sore,  might  have  been  seen  walking  along 
the  pike  that  passes  by  the  penitentiary  and  leads  into  the  city  of 
Nashville.  I  had  been  at  the  Gilchrist  hotel  and  was  somewhat 
acquainted  in  the  city  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place 
where  you  requested  me  to  meet  you.     But  when  the  clerk  re- 
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ferred  to  the  hotel  register  he  announced  that  you  had  been  there 
some  three  or  four  days  ago,  but  had  gone  and  he  knew  not  whither. 
Of  course  this  news  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  us  and  left  us 
in  a  quandary  how  to  proceed.  But  remembering  there  was  a 
branch  of  the  Church  at  Baird's  Mills,  in  Wilson  County,  we  con- 
cluded to  go  there  for  the  present  as  we  had  no  money  to  wait  at 
the  hotel.  Elder  Robinson  was  for  going  on  that  night  by  train, 
as  we  had  enough  money  between  us  to  pay  our  fare  there,  but  I 
felt  otherwise.  I  said  I  was  worn  out  with  the  journeying  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  that  we  would  stay  in  town  that  night  and  have 
a  good  rest  and  then  start  the  next  morning  and  walk  the  distance, 
so  we  bought  a  big  melon  for  our  dinner,  having  had  none  as  yet, 
and  then  to  loiter  away  the  balance  of  the  day  went  down  to  the 
depot.  We  asked  at  what  time  the  train  left  for  Wilson  County, 
(Baird's  Mills)  and  were  told  that  it  would  be  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  if  we  wished  we  might  remain  in  the  waiting  room  until 
that  time.  Now  that  is  just  what  we  did  wish,  for  some  place  to 
lounge  around  and  spend  the  day  instead  of  going  to  a  hotel 
where  we  would  have  to  pay  for  lounging  around.  After  awhile  I 
left  the  waiting  room  and  sauntered  out  for  no  apparent  object  or 
purpose,  and  seeing  a  crowd  gathered  at  some  distance  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  see  what  was  attracting  them.  After  elbowing 
my  way  among  them  I  found  they  were  viewing  two  caskets,  and 
heard  the  words  ''Mormon  Elders,  killed  on  Cane  Creek,"  and  upon 
investigation  found  it  to  be  really  the  bodies  of  Elders  Gibbs  and 
Berry,  that  had  been  buried  at  Cane  Creek  only  a  few  days  before. 
And  then  I  knew  you  or.some  one  else  was  with  them.  I  hastened 
back  and  found  Elder  Robinson  and  told  him  what  I  had  discovered 
and  we  put  ourselves  on  duty  as  sentinels  to  await  developments. 
Nor  had  we  long  to  wait  until  we  saw  Elder  Thompson  approach- 
ing, who  seeing  us  at  the  same  time,  motioned  us  to  follow  him 
and  then  turned  and  left  the  depot.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  our 
meeting  and  the  subsequent  meeting  of  you  and  me  in  the  waiting 
room,  where  you  were  waiting  in  disguise,  nor  to  other  events,  in- 
cluding a  visit  with  you  to  the  newspaper  offices  to  try  to  get  the 
true  condition  of  the  affair  before  the  public,  and  your  final  conclusion 
to  send  me  home  with  the  bodies  of  our  brethren,  instead  of  com- 
ing yourself  as  you  had  anticipated.     All  this  you  will  remember, 
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and  I  will  not  refer  to  them,  and  only  say  that  that  same  night  about 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  I  left  Nash- 
ville on  my  homeward  trip.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  un- 
til I  arrived  at  Cairo,  Illinois.  There  a  drunken  fellow  came  aboard 
the  train  who  claimed  to  be  a  nephew  of  the  preacher  that  headed 
the  mob  at  Cane  Creek,and  who  was  killed  by  young  Hudson  or  Condor 
at  the  time,and  swore  he  would  kill  me,for  you  will  know  that  on  the 
train  I  was  a  noted  character.  "Some  Mormon  preachers  had  been 
killed  down  in  Tennessee.  They  were  said  to  be  guilty  of  all  the 
crimes  imaginable,  including  seduction  and  adultery,  which  was 
part  of  their  religion,  and  the  people  down  there  ^ood  it  as  long 
as  they  could  and  then  killed  them  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  this  fellow  is  now  taking  their  dead  bodies  back  to 
Zion." 

These  and  other  remarks  of  a  similar  kind  greeted  my  ears 
every  few  minutes,  so  that  everybody  knew  who  I  was.  Conse- 
quently when  the  preacher's  nephew  came  aboard  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  me.  But  the  officers  prevented  any  hostile  demon- 
stration on  his  part  further  than  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  in  par- 
ticular and  the  whole  Mormon  Church  in  general.  We  had  to 
cross  the  river  and  change  cars  at  Cairo  and  the  conductor  would  not 
allow  the  corpses  again  to  be  put  aboard  the  cars,  but  they  were 
set  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  yelled,  "Throw  them  in  the  river." 
I  produced  and  pointed  out  the  certificates  of  death,  showed  they 
had  died  from  gun-shot  wounds,  and  not  from  any  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  showed  the  tickets  to  Kansas  Cityland  demanded  my  rights, 
and  defied  them  to  proceed  without  me  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Elders.  Finally  when  they  saw  they  could  not  bluff  me  and 
after  wrangling  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  train  waiting  to 
start,  I  was  allowed  to  put  them  on  the  cars.  At  Kansas  City  you 
will  remember  you  were  to  have  a  man  meet  and  assist  me,  and  gave 
me  his  address.  But  I  could  find  no  such  person.  I  bought  tickets 
for  the  Elders  (dead  men's  tickets)  and  myself  from  here  to  Utah.  We 
had  to  change  depots,  and  I  had  a  repetition  of  the  Cairo  scene. 
Notwithstanding  the  certificates  of  death  and  the  exhibition  of  their 
tickets  the  trainmen  would  not  allow  me  to  put  them  on  the  cars, 
the  conductor  declaring  he  would  quit  his  job  first  if  the  company 
wanted  them  taken.     Here  a  compromise  was  worked  up.     I  was 
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allowed  to  put  them  on  the  platform  and  lash  them  with  ropes  to 
prevent  their  shaking  off.  The  night  came  onjwet  and  rainy  and 
I  felt  that  perhaps  the  ropes  might,  by  getting  wet,  break,  and  so  I 
took  another  turn  at  the  baggage-master  and  succeeded  in  getting 
permission  to  put  them  inside  at  the  next  station.  Thus  matters 
went  on  until  I  arrived  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  I  met  the  first 
kind  word  that  I  had  received  on  the  whole  trip,  from  a  big  yard- 
master,  with  a  Cleveland  badge  on  his  breast.  You  will  remember 
it  was  just  previous  to  Cleveland's  first  election. 

I  had  to  lay  over  in  Pueblo  for  a  few  hours  and  also  change 
cars,  and  this  riian  insisted  that  I  go  in  the  office  and  rest?myself 
and  he  would  wire  Brother  Morgan  as  to  my  whereabouts  and  also 
see  the  coffins  were  properly  transferred,  all  of  which  he  did  as 
promised.  I  soon  after  fell  in  with  Sheriff  John  Turner,  of  Provo, 
and  was  also  met  the  next  day  by  the  special  car  that  came  to  meet 
the  bodies,  and  I  was  once  more  among  my  friends. 


PRAYER. 


More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Else  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

Tennyson. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD, 

BY  ELDER  FRED.  W.  CROCKETT. 


What  kind  of  being  is  God?  To  this  question  there  are  diver- 
sities of  answers  and  opinions,  so  far  different  that  one  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  reconciliation.  One  contends  that  He  is  mere  spirit, 
while  another  dives  deeper  into  absurdity  and  as  a  result  of  his 
explanation  establishes  the  inconsistent  theory  that  God  has  neither 
parts  nor  passions;  that  He  is  not  a  substance  and  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  see  the  many  conflicting 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  make-up  and  nature  of  God.  At  this 
juncture  the  question  may  be  asked,  since  the  matter  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  future  welfare,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  above 
statements,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  God  and 
thus  determine  the  correctness  or  erroneousness  of  the  above  men- 
tioned theories?  To  this  I  reply  let  us  go  to  His  ^vitnesses  and 
from  them  glean  the  necessary  information. 

God  created  man  in  His  own  image.  This  must  be  counted  as 
a  collateral  evidence  that  there  is  at  least  a  striking  similarity 
between  God  and  man.  When  we  behold  man,  we  behold  also  the 
likeness  of  the  Creator  Himself.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  are 
told  that  after  the  great  deluge  when  man  was  destroyed  for  his 
disobedience,  the  earth  resumed  its  natural  beauty.  The  Prophet 
Noe  by  way  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  great  kindness 
and  favor  of  which  he  had  been  the  recipient,  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  and  offered  up  burnt  offerings  demonstrative  of  his  thankful- 
ness. The  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savor  that  arose  from  the  altar 
and  said  in  His  heart,  I  will  no  more  smite  everything  living  as  I 
have  done  (Gen.  8:  21).     We  are  forced  to  conclude  from  this  part 
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of  scripture  that  God  has  at  least  one  of  the  senses  possessed  by 
man,  namely,  the  sense  of  smell.  These  evidences  may  appear  to 
some  as  weak  and  insignificant,  but  how  can  they  be  explained 
away?  Some  no  doubt  will  assert  that  the  evidence  is  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  that  renders  it  invalid  and  unreliable  because 
it  is  said  that  Christ  nailed  the  old  scriptures  to  the  cross.  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  only  unreasonable,  but  absurd  and  illogi- 
cal. Christ's  doing  away  with  the  old  law  does  not  rob  it  of  its 
divine  origin  or  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  word  of  God, 
The  Old  Testament  is  just  as  much  the  word  of  God  as  the  New. 
The  same  God  that  created  Adam  lives  today,  and  instituting  a  law 
through  His  only  begotten  Son  does  not  take  one  iota  of  divinity 
from  the  old  law.  Christ,  Himself,  said  before  the  New  Testament 
was  extant,  "Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me"  (John  5:  39). 

We  are  told  that  Moses,  Nadab,  Abihu  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  saw  God  and  there  was  under  His  feet  as  it  were  a 
paved  work  of  sapphire  (Ex.  24:  10).  Further  along  in  the  same 
book  we  read  that  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with 
the  Lord  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testimony  were  given  him 
which  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God  (Ex.  24:  21).  Moses  tells 
us  that  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaks  to  his 
friend. 

Thus  far  we  have  obtained  all  of  our  evidence  affirmatory  of 
the  personality  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  New,  and  perchance  it  may  afford  additional 
proof  that  will  strengthen  the  testimony  already  produced. 

After  feeling  the  keen  agonies  of  torture  and  the  heart-bursting 
pains  of  the  cross  our  Savior  died,  was  buried  and  was  resurrected. 
They  who  gazed  in  tender  sympathy  and  in  awful  sorrow  upon  the 
inspiring  countenance  as  it  languished  upon  the  cross  and  as  the 
last  shade  of  life  faded  away,  also  beheld  the  body  reanimated  and 
the  glorious  victor  shining  with  immortal  light.  Three  days  after 
the  crucifixion  the  beloved  Son  arose  and  for  many  days  walked  and 
communed  with  His  chosen  subjects.  They  to  whom  He  manifested 
Himself  after  His  resurrection  stood  in  awe  and  wonderment.  They 
had  witnessed  His  life  ebb  away  on  Mount  Calvary,  but  they  had 
quite  forgotten  what  He  told  them  on  one  occasion  while  in  Galilee, 
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that  on  the  third  day  He  would  arise.  Nevertheless  He  who  had 
died  was  now  before  them.  They  stood  in  an  attitude  of  fear, 
supposing  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  and  the  Master,  fully  understanding 
the  situation,  made  the  following  reply:  "Behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  myself;  handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have." 

This  proving  insufficient  to  convince  their  skeptical  minds,  He 
asked  for  meat  "and  they  gave  Him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  honey 
comb,  and  he  did  eat  before  them"  (Luke  24).  Here  was  the  Savior 
— a  resurrected  being — eating  before  His  disciples  to  convince  them 
that  though  He  had  suffered  death  He  still  lived  with  a  body  of 
flesh  and  bones.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  with 
this  identical  body  of  flesh  and  bones  that  He  ascended  to  heaven. 
Paul  the  apostle  declares  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews  that  Christ  was 
the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person  (Heb.  1:  3). 

Taking  the  foregoing  in  its  literal  and  true  sense  we  plainly 
see  that  God  is  as  Christ  was  after  His  resurrection,  a  personal  being, 
with  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones. 

As  further  evidence  corroborative  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, we  read  of  Stephen  at  the  time  he  was  stoned  looking  up 
into  heaven  and  beholding  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
(Acts  7).  Who,  I  ask,  can  in  front  of  this  mass  of  testimony  now 
produced,  deny  the  personality  of  God?  Is  any  man  so  incredulous 
and  bereft  of  discernment  that  he  sees  no  beauty  or  grandeur  in 
the  divine  fact  of  the  personality  of  God?  After  this  abundance 
of  incontrovertible  testimony  who  can  advocate  the  illogical  theory 
that  God  is  a  mere  spirit? 

In  my  estimation  it  seems  that  no  heart  susceptible  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  divine  truths  can  in  any  way  avoid  the  acceptance 
and  advocacy  of  the  facts  arrived  at  in  the  above  argument. 
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CREATION. 


What  field  for  thought  this  word  supplies. 
O'er  which  to  range  'mid  earth  and  skies; 
Nor  can  the  great  Creator's  plan 
Be  fathomed  by  the  mind  of  man. 

Wonders  in  science,  art,  and  skill. 
Combine  the  ethereal  space  to  fill 
With  worlds  and  systems  eternized, 
For  spirit  homes  celestialized.l 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  have  worshiped  been, 
And  fabled  into  fancied  gods; 
By  sons  of  Him  who  made  them  all, — 
His  works  adored,  but  not  His  words. 

This  earth  was  once  in  beauty  dress'd? 
Celestial  hands  arranged  it  all, 
For  perfect  man,  and  happiness. 
In  which  he  dwelt  before  the  fall. 

Painters  may  sketch  with  rarest  skill. 
In  all  the  fairest  colors  known; 
And  yet  the  lily  of  the  field, 
Surpasses  aught  that  they  have  shown; 

The  sculptor  too  in  faultless  form. 
May  shape  the  image  of  his  mind; 
And  yet  how  worthless  when  compared, 
With  life  in  forms,  by  God  enshrined! 

The  chemist  may  the  air  dissolve. 
And  all  the  gases  separate; 
Its  vital  power  for  man  destroy. 
Disease  and  death  thus  generate. 
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No  other  science  makes  pretense, 
Nor  can  so  well  all  nature  scan; 
'Twill  analyze  and  synthesize 
All  compounds  known  to  search  of  man. 

For  life  all  elements  designed, 

Our  God  created — then  ordained; 

By  skill  dissolved,  transposed,  and  changed, 

They're  means  of  death — life  is  not  gained. 

Thus  there  is  proof  that  all  God's  works. 
By  loftiest  science  are  combined; 
To  earth — to  man,  this  law  applied, 
Will  bring  perfection  as  designed. 

The  streams  of  water  in  the  earth, 
Like  veins  and  vital  blood  in  man, 
Convey  life's  thrill  to  all  its  parts^ 
'Tis  in  the  great  Creator's  plan. 

Each  change  of  seasons  on  the  earth 
Gives  vigor  to  productive  powers; 
From  day  and  night,  to  human  life. 
Comes  vital  strength  from  restful  hours. 

The  air  we  breathe,  is  food  to  earth, 
Like  man,  it  could  not  live,  but  in  it, 
And  viewed  in  every  thoughtful  light. 
Is  type  of  men  who  dwell  upon  it. 

It  lives,  and  moves,  and  honors  law. 
Sustains  humanity  and  others. 
In  bearing  and  in  feeding  life, 
Becomes  the  very  best  of  mothers. 

How  well  its  author  must  have  known 
The  wants  of  those  for  whom  created  f 
How  well  intelligence  divine 
Knew  earth  and  man  must  be  related. 
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Nay  earth  hath  more  than  honored  law. 
Has  borne  the  curse  and  sins  of  others, 
And  with  its  like  in  all  the  spheres, 
Shall  e'er  in  kinship  be  as  brothers. 

So  much  like  jnan  is  earth  itself, 
That  born  again  they  both  must  be; 
By  water  cleansed,  by  fire  refined, 
From  taint  of  sin  shall  both  be  free 

Earth,  air,  and  water  all  agree — 
Their  powers  of  element  combine. 
And  act  in  perfect  harmony, 
To  consummate  the  grand  design. 

The  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth. 
But  earth  than  they  shall  higher  be, 
And  with  exalted  worlds  on  high, 
Shall  dwell  in  glory  numbered  three. 

All  living  things  thus  joined  in  life, 
Naught  can  exist  with  power  to  sever, 
For  man  and  worlds  shall  being  have. 
And  by  God  crowned,  be  His  forever. 

Samuel  W.  Richards. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A  MAN. 

BY  ELDER  H.  W.  NAISBITT. 


In  all  divine  procedure  as  seen  or  revealed  there  is  nothing 
superfluous;  everything  has  its  uses,  and  where  human  observation 
has  failed  as  yet  to  apprehend  this,  the  conclusion  from  things  known 
is,  that  final  discovery  is  inevitable. 

Now  man,  it  is  said,  is  the  highest,  the  most  important  product 
of  this  earth  at  least;  to  him  all  things  are  subservient;  for  him  all 
things  were  made.  So  far  as  other  creations  are  concerned,  he 
may  be,  is,  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  Shakespeare's  im- 
mortal apostrophe  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  every  phase  of 
tribal  or  national  development;  yet  the  highest,  the  brightest,  the 
best,  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of  faculty  inherent  in  the  lowest, 
however  dormant  or  incapable  of  present  manifestation;  for  through- 
out the  fleeing  centuries  it  has  not  been  found  that  any  new  faculty 
has  been  engrafted  into  man's  constitution  or  forced  upon  him  by 
any  outside  pressure;  the  normal  powers,  faculties,  etc.,  have  but 
been  quickened,  cultivated,  enlarged  by  necessities  and  use. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  while  the  Creator  "made  man  up- 
right, he  hath  sought  out  many  inventions,"  and  the  legitimate 
action  of  personal  endowment  has  been  dwarfed,  perverted,  or  abused 
at  the  instance  of  power,  whatever  form  that  power  might  assume. 

Holy  writ  affirms  that  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  but  Science  presumes  to  classify  and  by  in- 
ference at  least,  would  establish  a  series  of  creative  efforts,  ignor- 
ing all  the  forces  of  ages  and  conditions  which  with  isolation  and 
fostered  enmity  between  the  parts,  made  new  types  possible  in  the 
human,  as  modifications  and  types  within  the  memory  of  a  genera- 
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tion,  have  been  made  easy  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Not  that  new 
forms  of  animal  life  have  been  evolved  or  created,  but  variety  at 
the  instance  of  intelligence  has  established  the  type. 

The  further  inference  follows,  that  when  the  primitive  unity  or 
homogeneity  of  humanity  was  infringed  upon;  when  sin  entered  into 
the  world  and  human  passions  began  to  exert  themselves;  when  war 
and  collision  suggested  dispersion;  isolation,  climate,  diet,  king- 
craft and  priestcraft  operating  upon  sensitive  faculty  created  bias, 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  war,  even  to  the  death. 

Is  it  then  possible  that  the  present  diversity,  while  subject  to 
and  no  doubt  utilized  in  the  divine  purpose,  is  it  possible,  we  ask, 
that  the  nationalities  and  tribal  relations  of  the  earth  are  truly 
artificial,  the  product  of  human  device,  and  sustained  today  by  the 
plausible  theories  of  nationalities?  Or  do  they  exist  at  the  in- 
stance of  conquest,  of  which  there  are  quite  modern  instances  in 
plenty,  where  power  has  overthrown  old  institutions,  compelled  the 
change  of  language,  and  subjected  past  loyalty  to  strain  so  severe 
and  far  reaching,  that  a  later  generation  would  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  tongue,  the  habits,  and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers? 

For  men  are  the  product  of  institutions.  The  Mongolian, 
Americanized  for  a  generation,  is  unlike  his  fathers;  the  Hawaiian 
is  not  what  he  was  before  the  advent  of  Captain  Cook;  our  aborig- 
ines are  but  a  shadow  of  what  they  were  when  the  Pioneers 
crossed  the  plains.  The  processes  of  modification  and  amalga- 
mation are  going  on  in  these  United  States  under  the  same  law  that 
operates  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  under  German  rule,  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  under  Russian  domination,  and  everywhere  else,  as  ob- 
servation will  establish. 

The  agencies  of  modern  civilization,  however,  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  antiquated  barriers 
erected  by  usurpation;  schools  and  culture,  the  printing  press  and 
books;  facilities  of  travel  and  the  attrition  of  contact,  are  demon- 
strating on  a  colossal  scale,  that  there  is  no  essential  enmity  be- 
tween the  varied  sections  of  mankind.  World's  fairs,  international 
exhibitions,  commerce  and  barter,  travel  and  experience  are  the 
alchemists  which  are  dissolving  the  crust  formed  of  craft  and  solidi- 
fied by  age;  men  are  appearing  before  each  other  in  the  guise  of 
friends;  free  intercourse  and  interchange  of  products  are  impressing 
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upon  the  universal  mind  the  idea  that  humanity  is  one,  that  the 
hitherto  isolated  individualities  and  nationalities  are  a  necessity, 
and  can  be  a  blessing  to  each  other. 

Even  the  preaching  of  persecuted,  emasculated  Christianity, 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  creating  international  comity;  in  up- 
rooting superstition;  in  broadening  the  thought;  and  preparing  the 
way  under  Providence,  for  the  revealment  and  propagation  of  that 
higher — because  purer  and  more  potent — doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
which  alone  presents  the  unity  of  divine  purpose  and  of  divine 
procedure,  and  applies  this  to  [the  almost  obsolete  idea  of  man's 
unity  by  creation  and  brotherhood.  Hence  the  irrefragable  con- 
clusion that  revelation  from  the  Creator  is  absolutely  needed  for 
the  working  out  of  human  destiny  as  it  appears  to  the  prescient 
mind  of  "Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do!" 

All  the  organizations  and  institutions  of  man's  wisdom  have 
been  the  outgrov/th  of  special  intention  to  perpetuate  a  special 
type.  French  institutions  and  rule  have  been  used  expressly;  Eng- 
lish methods  have  been  used  successfully;  and  our  young  nation 
prides  itself,  as  its  predecessors  did,  in  securing  the  love  and  alle- 
giance of  the  subject,  his  loyalty  and  life,  to  the  support  and 
furtherance  of  this  nationality.  Even  the  iconoclast  in  either 
country  evinces  no  intention  of  nullifjdng  but  rather  of  increasing, 
establishing,  perpetuating,  consolidating,  or  extending  this  local 
national  thought  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  original  domain. 

In  all  this  there  is  little  thought  of  manhood  building  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  Englishman  per  se,  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  American  is  the  desired  product  of  friction,  discipline,  training, 
and  education.  Travel  and  experience  obliterate  this  narrowness, 
and  the  intelligent  man  of  opportunity  becomes  generous,  cosmo- 
politan, "a  man  of  the  world,"  assimilating  to  the  type  of  a  veri- 
table child  of  God,  although  early  association  may  have  woven  its 
poetic  tendrils  into  the  very  fibres  of  his  heart. 

It  would  appear  to  the  looker-on  as  if  these  ideas  should  be 
fundamental  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours,  and  that  in  the 
education  of  its  future  citizens,  every  part  of  man  or  woman 
nature  should  be  certain  of  all  needed  culture;  not  the  mental  only, 
but  the  industrial;  not  the  two  combined  alone,  but  the  spiritual 
or  religious  also;   because  the  religious  faculty  is  imbedded  in 
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human  nature.  It  is  this  which  gives  man  preeminence  over  the 
animal  kingdom;  it  is  the  crown  of  humanity;  perverted,  it  be- 
comes superstition;  enlightened,  it  becomes  Christian,  or  why 
boast  ourselves  as  being  a  Christian  nation?  Why,  engage  in  a 
war  the  essence  of  which  was  declared  to  be  Christianized  humani- 
tarianism?  Besides,  if  God  is  a  myth,  if  religion  is  a  nonentity, 
if  there  is  nothing  beyond  local  responsibility  differing  in  China 
and  America,  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  upon  what  does  the  superstructure 
of  social  morality,  integrity,  and  righteousness  rest,  or  can  society 
simply  fall  back  upon  the  heathenish  thought,  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die"? 

Not  only  should  "man-building"  be  based  upon  the  culture  of 
his  whole  nature,  but  all  his  preceptors,  his  educators  should 
understand  this  nature  and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  by  its 
culture.  A  teacher  who  is  deficient  or  ignorant  of  this,  is  hardly 
fitted  for  his  high  and  sanctified  office.  If  great  things  can  be 
compared  with  meaner  ones,  the  question  might  be  asked,  if  a  wise 
man  would  entrust  a  valuable  farm  to  one  knowing  nothing  of  land 
or  crops?  Would  he  entrust  the  building  of  a  house  to  one  un- 
acguainted  with  lumber,  brick,  mortar,  and  the  intended  uses  of 
that  house?  Or  in  the  arrangement  and  completion  of  a  dwelling, 
would  an  architect  be  justified  in  overlooking  the  room  or  rooms 
which  typify  best  the  meaning  of  the  word  home?  Or  would  it 
be  wisdom  to  spend  all  a  person's  means  in  embellishing  the  upper 
parts,  if  the  foundation  was  defective,  neglected,  or  unsafe? 

The  comer-stone  of  a  magnificent  edifice  always  commands 
special  attention;  the  corner-stone  of  man-building  in  the  image 
of  God,  is  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
And  it  may  be  asserted  broadly,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
no  man  is  a  thoroughly  competent  educator  unless  he  understands 
the  nature,  the  purpose,  the  destiny  of  that  rare  element  of  man- 
hood which  he  may  direct  or  pervert  as  his  ignorance  or  intelli- 
gence may  determine. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate,  it  is  a  grand  thought  to 
cherish,  it  will  be  sublime  when  universal  and  heavenly  in  its  full 
fruition,  for  it  can  hardly  be  appreciated  or  realized  now.  But  the 
Church  Schools  of  Utah  have  seized  upon  this  idea  in  the  spirit 
thereof.     Many  professors  and  teachers  are  now  grappling  with 
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this  essential  dogma;  theology  is  being  taught  systematically; 
young  men  and  women  are  learning  the  alphabet  of  life;  "the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come"  are  being  invoked  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge;  they  now  see  (if  dimly)  the  outlines  of  their  earthly 
mission.  A  few  are  "seeking  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasure;"  im- 
pressions are  being  formed,  and  there  are  already  indications  of 
the  development  of  a  new  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  the 
product  of  new  and  effectual  institutions,  because  divine.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  traversing  the  continents  and  isles  of 
the  sea,  men  shall  say  of  such,  "that  man  (or  woman)  was  born  in 
Zion,"  just  as  the  world  have  said,  "that  man  is  a  Jew,"  or  of  Israel. 
The  influence  of  God-given  institutions  is  written  on  his  forehead 
where  faithfulness  and  obedience  have  been  the  maxim  of  his  gen- 
erations. 

It  is  religion  (true  religion)  that  must  save  the  world;  sectar- 
ianism cannot  do  it;  education  (intellectual)  cannot  do  it;  super- 
stition cannot  do  it;  nor  science,  nor  politics,  nor  wealth.  God 
hath  determined  that  it  shall  be  done  by  Jesus  Christ;  by  the 
preaching  of  His  Gospel;  by  the  aid  of  His  Priesthood  and  the 
growth  of  His  Church,  with  the  aids  and  auxiliaries  thereof;  among 
which  are  all  organizations  "from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univer- 
sity," each  breathed  upon  by  His  Spirit,  illuminated  by  inspiration, 
guided  by  principles  revealed  from  heaven,  and  applied  to  every 
condition  of  man  upon  the  earth,  from  "the  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water"  to  the  statesmen  and  rulers  in  the  high  places  of 
the  earth! 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  made  a  beginning;  to  hold  the  keys; 
to  con  the  alphabet,  and  to  study  the  science  of  eternal  life.  The 
intelligent  workers  may  be  few;  they  may  only  know  from  hour  to 
hour  what  they  shall  do  next,  yet  if  they  know  the  voice  of  God, 
if  susceptible  to  the  whisperings  of  "the  still  small  voice,"  there 
will  be  advancement,  "slow  but  sure,"  "without  observation,"  yet 
like  the  temple  of  Solomon  "rising  like  an  exhalation,"  "without 
even  the  sound  of  ax  or  hammer  or  any  tool  of  iron  being  heard 
therein." 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  to  solve  this  educational  problem.  It  was  no  empty  boast 
made  by  the  Prophet  when  he  said,  "/  combat  the  errors  of  ages;  I 
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meet  the  violence  of  mobs;  I  cope  with  illegal  proceedings  from 
executive  authority;  I  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  powers;  I  solve  mathe- 
matical problems  of  universities  with  truth — diamond  truth,  and  God 
is  my  right  hand  man!" 

There  is  a  mania  for  enlightenment  which  is  one-sided,  in  that 
it  only  considers  material  things.  The  world  is  becoming  "heady, 
highminded,  lovers  of  themselves,  rather  than  lovers  of  God;"  self- 
laudation  and  personal  aggrandisement  is  the  spirit  of  the  age; 
"great  /and  little  u"  foreshadows  trouble;  men  are  left  to  them- 
selves, having  no  use  for  God,  for  faith,  for  religion,  for  truth,  or 
their  fellow-man,  only  as  he  may  be  used  as  a  lever  to  lift  themselves 
to  power. 

Mormonism  is  God's  protest  against  this  drift;  the  teachings 
of  His  servants  are  a  protest  against  selfishness,  and  the  asserted 
shrewdness  of  worldly  wisdom.  The  Church  Schools  are  a  protest 
against  education  without  religion,  against  the  cultivation  of  the 
head  and  neglect  of  the  heart;  and  (shall  it  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous to  say)  unless  "the  little  leaven  can  leaven  the  whole  lump," 
the  boasted  education  of  this  age,  scholastic,  political,  financial, 
and  religious,  will  fail  to  stem  the  flood  of  immorality  which  threat- 
ens us  this  very  day.  Our  institutions  will  go  down,  our  liberties 
will  be  overthrown,  and  our  example  will  perish  from  the  earth. 
The  homes,  the  schools,  the  pulpits,  the  forums  of  the  land  must 
stand  for  purity,  for  honor,  for  manhood,  for  faith  and  God,  or 
catastrophe  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  old,  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure  and  "perverted  the  right  way  of 
the  Lord." 


FRIENDSHIP,  LOVE,  AND  TRUTH. 

When  friendship,  love,  and  truth  abound 

Among  a  band  of  brothers, 
The  cup  of  joy  goes  gaily  round. 

Each  shares  the  bliss  of  others. 
Sweet  roses  grace  the  thorny  way 

Along  this  vale  of  sorrow; 
And  flowers  that  shed  their  leaves  today 

Shall  bloom  _again  tomorrow. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  friendship,  love,  and  truth! 

On  halcyon  wings  our  moments  pass. 

Life's  cruel  cares  beguiling. 
Old  time  lays  down  his  scythe  and  glass, 

In  gay  good-humor  smiling; 
With  ermine  beard  and  forelock  gray. 

His  reverend  front  adorning. 
He  looks  like  winter  turn'd  to  May, 

Night  soften'd  into  morning. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  friendship,  love,  and  truth! 

From  these  delightful  fountains  flow 

Ambrosial  rills  of  pleasure; 
Can  man  desire,  can  heaven  bestow, 

A  more  resplendent  treasure? 
Adorn'd  with  gems  so  richly  bright. 

We'll  form  a  constellation. 
Where  every  star,  with  modest  light, 

Shall  gild  his  proper  station. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  friendship,  love,  and  truth! 

Montgomery. 


ORIENTAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITHS. 

I. 

HISTORICAL  JUDAISM. 

BY  REV.  DR.  H.  PEREIRA  MENDES,  NEW  YORK. 


Our  history  may  be  divided  into  three  eras, — ^first,  the  Biblical 
era;  second,  the  era  from  the  close  of  the  Bible  record  to  the  pres- 
ent day;  third,  the  future. 

The  first  is  the  era  of  the  announcement  of  those  ideals  which 
are  essential  for  mankind's  happiness  and  progress.  The  Bible 
contains  for  us  and  for  humanity  all  ideals  worthy  of  human  effort 
to  attain.     I  make  no  exception. 

The  attitude  of  historical  Judaism  is  to  hold  up  these  ideals 
for  mankind's  inspiration  and  for  all  men  to  pattern  life  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  first  divine  message  to  Abraham  contains  the  ideal  of 
righteous  Altruism— "Be  a  source  of  blessing."  And  in  the  mes- 
sage announcing  the  Covenant  is  the  ideal  of  righteous  ego- 
ism, "Walk  before  me  and  be  perfect;"  "Recognize  me,  God;  be  a 
blessing  to  thy  fellow-man;  be  perfect  thyself!"  Could  religion 
ever  be  more  strikingly  summed  up? 

The  life  of  Abraham,  as  we  have  it  recorded,  is  a  logical  re- 
sponse, despite  any  human  failing.  Thus  he  refused  booty  he  had 
captured.  It  was  an  ideal  of  warfare  not  yet  realized— that  to 
the  victor  the  spoils  do  not  necessarily  belong.  Childless  and  old, 
he  believed  God's  promise  that  his  descendants  should  be  numerous 
as  the  stars.    It  was  an  ideal  faith!    That  also,  and  more,  was  his 
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readiness  to  sacrifice  Isaac, — a  sacrifice  ordered  to  make  more  pub- 
lic his  God's  condemnation  of  Canaanite  child  sacrifice.  It  revealed 
an  ideal  God,  who  would  not  allow  religion  to  cloak  outrage  up- 
on holy  sentiments  of  humanity. 

To  Moses  next  were  high  ideals  imparted  for  mankind  to  aim 
at.  On  the  very  threshold  of  his  mission  the  ideal  of  "the  father- 
hood of  God"  was  announced, — "Israel  is  my  son,  my  first  born," 
implying  that  other  nations  are  also  his  children.  Then  at  Sinai 
were  given  those  ten  ideals  of  human  conduct,  which,  called  the 
"  Ten  Commandments,"  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  great  nations 
of  to-day.  Magnificent  ideals!  Yes,  but  not  so  magnificent  as  the 
three  ideals  of  God  revealed  to  him, — first,  God  is  Mercy!  second, 
God  is  Love!    third,  God  is  Holiness! 

"The  Lord  thy  God  loveth  thee!"  The  echoes  of  this  are  the 
commands  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  world:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might;"  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart;  ye  shall  love  the  stranger." 

God  is  Holiness!  "Be  holy!  for  I  am  holy;"  it  is  God  calling 
to  man  to  participate  in  His  divine  nature. 

To  the  essayist  on  Moses  belongs  the  setting  forth  of  other 
ideals  associated  with  him.  The  historian  may  dwell  upon  his 
"Proclaim  freedom  throughout  the  land  to  its  inhabitants."  It  is 
written  on  that  Liberty  Bell,  which  announced  "Free  America!" 
The  politician  may  ponder  upon  his  land-tenure  system;  his  decla- 
ration that  the  poor  have  rights;  his  limitation  of  individual  wealth; 
the  relation  he  established  between  church  and  state.  The  preacher 
may  dilate  upon  that  Mosaic  ideal,  so  bright  with  hope  and  faith, — 
wings  of  the  human  soul  as  it  flies  forth  to  find  God, — that  God  is 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh!  It  is  a  flash-light  of  immortality 
upon  the  storm-tossed  waters  of  human  life.  The  physician  may 
elaborate  his  dietary  and  health  laws,  designed  to  prolong  life  and 
render  man  more  able  to  do  his  full  duty  to  society. 

The  moralist  may  point  to  the  ideal  of  personal  responsibility. 
The  exponent  of  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world  is  anticipated 
by  his  "Not  by  bread  alone  does  man  live,  but  by  obedience  to  di- 
vine law,"  The  lecturer  on  ethics  may  enlarge  on  moral  impulses, 
their  correlation,  free  will,  and  such  like  ideas;  it  is  Moses  who 
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teaches  that  the  quickening  cause  of  all  is  God's  revelation — "our 
wisdom  and  our  understanding,"  and  who  sets  before  us  "Life  and 
death,  blessing  and  blighting,"  to  choose  either,  though  he  advises 
"choose  the  life."  Tenderness  to  brute  creation,  equiality  of  aliens, 
kindness  to  servants,  justice  to  the  employed!  What  code  of  ethics 
has  brighter  gems  of  ideals  than  those  which  make  glorious  the 
law  of  Moses? 

As  for  our  other  prophets,  we  can  only  glance  at  their  ideals 
of  purity  in  social  life,  in  business  life,  in  personal  life,  in  political 
life,  and  in  religious  life.  We  need  no  Bryce  to  tell  us  how  much 
or  how  little  they  obtain  in  our  commonwealth  to-day. 

So,  also,  if  we  only  mention  the  ideal  relation  which  they  hold 
up  for  ruler  and  people,  that  the  former  "should  be  servant  to  the 
latter,"  it  is  only  in  view  of  its  tremendous  results  in  history. 
For  these  very  words  licensed  the  English  revolution.  From  that 
very  chapter  of  the  Bible  the  cry,  "To  your  tents,  0  Israel,"  was 
taken  up  by  the  Puritans  who  fought  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand. 
Child  of  that  English  revolt,  which  soon  consummated  English  lib- 
erty, America  was  born,  herself  the  parent  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  has  made  so  many  kings  the  servants  of  their  peoples. 
English  liberty!  America's  birth!  French  Revolution!  Three  tre- 
mendous results  truly!  Let  us,  however,  set  even  these  aside,  great 
as  they  are,  and  mark  those  three  grand  ideals  which  our  prophets 
were  the  first  to  preach. 

First,  universal  peace,  or  settlement  of  national  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration. When  Micah  and  Isaiah  announced  the  ideal  of  univer- 
sal peace,  it  was  the  age  of  war,  of  despotism.  They  may  have 
been  regarded  as  lunatics.  Now  all  true  men  desire  it,  all  good 
men  pray  for  it.  And  bright  among  the  jewels  of  Chicago's  cor- 
onet in  1893,  was  her  Universal  Peace  Convention. 

Second,  universal  brotherhood.  If  Israel  is  God's  first-bom, 
and  other  nations  are  therefore  his  children,  Malachi's  "Have  we 
not  all  one  Father?"  does  not  surprise  us.  The  ideal  is  recognized 
to-day.  It  is  prayed  for  by  Catholics,  by  Protestants,  by  Hebrews, 
by  all  men. 

Third,  universal  happiness.  This  is  the  greatest.  For  the 
ideal  of  universal  happiness  includes  both  universal  peace  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood.    It  adds  being  at  peace  with  God,  for  without 
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that  happiness  is  impossible.  Hence  the  prophet's  bright  ideal 
that  one  day  "All  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,"  "Earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  "All  nations  shall  come  and  bow  down 
before  God  and  honor  his  name." 

Add  to  these  prophet  ideals,  those  of  our  philosophers.  The 
"Seek  wisdom"  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  "Know  thyself"  of  Socra- 
tes is  but  a  partial  echo;  Job's  "Let  not  the  finite  creature  attempt 
to  fathom  the  infinite  Creator;"  David's  reaching  after  God!  and 
then  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  these  and  all  ideals  of  the 
Bible  era  are  but  a  prelude,  an  overture.  How  grand,  then,  must 
be  the  music  of  the  next  era  which  now  claims  our  attention!  The 
era  from  Bible  days  to  these. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  formation  of  religious  and  philosophic 
systems  throughout  the  east  and  the  classic  world.  What  grand 
harmonies,  but  what  crashing  discords,  sound  through  these  ages! 
Melting  and  swelling  in  mighty  diapason,  they  come  to  us  to-day  as 
the  music  which  once  swayed  men's  souls,  now  lifting  them  with 
holy  emotion,  now  mocking,  now  soothing,  now  exciting.  Above 
them  all  rang  the  voice  of  historical  Judaism,  clear  and  lasting, 
while  other  sounds  blended  or  were  lost.  Sometimes  the  voice  was 
in  harmony;  most  often  it  was  discordant  as  it  clashed  with  the 
dominant  note  of  the  day.  For  it  sometimes  met  sweet  and  elevat- 
ing strains  of  morality,  of  beauty,  but  more  often  it  met  with  the 
debasing  sounds  of  immorality  and  error. 

Thus  historical  Judaism  would  harmonize  with  Confucius'  in- 
sistence of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  filial  duty,  his  famous  "What 
you  do  not  like  when  done  to  you,  do  not  unto  others,"  and  with 
the  Buddhistic  teachings  of  universal  peace.  But  against  what  is 
contrary  to  Bible  ideal,  it  would  protest,  and  from  it  it  would  hold 
separate.  If  future  research  should  ever  reveal  an  influence  of 
Jewish  thought  on  the  three  great  Oriental  faiths,  Buddhism,  Zor- 
oastrianism  and  Confucianism,  all  originally  holding  beautiful 
thoughts,  however  later  ages  have  obscured  them,  would  it  not  be 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  so  far  as  concerns  the  East — 
"that  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  fruit?" 

In  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  historical  Judaism  was  in  harmony 
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with  any  ideals  of  classic  philosophy  which  echoed  those  of  the 
Bible.  It  protested  where  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  because  it 
failed  most  often,  historical  Judaism  remained  separate.  Thus,  as 
Dr.  Drummond  remarks,  Socrates  was  "in  a  certain  sense  mono- 
theistic, and  in  distinction  from  the  other  gods,  mentions  Him  who 
orders  and  holds  together  the  entire  Kosmos;"  "in  whom  all  things 
beautiful  are  good;"  "who  from  the  beginning  makes  men."  His- 
torical Judaism  commends. 

Again  Plato,  his  disciple,  taught  that  God  is  good,  or  that  the 
planets  rise  from  the  reason  and  understanding  of  God.  Histori- 
cal Judaism  is  in  accord  with  its  ideal  "God  is  good,"  so  oft  re- 
peated, and  its  thought  hymned  in  the  almost  identical  words, 
"Good  are  the  luminaries  which  our  God  created.  He  formed  them 
with  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skill."  But  when  Plato  con- 
demns studies,  except  as  mental  training,  and  desires  no  practical 
results;  when  he  even  rebukes  Arytas  for  inventing  machines  on 
mathematical  principles,  declaring  it  was  worthy  only  of  carpenters 
and  wheelwrights;  and  when  his  master,  Socrates,  says,  "It  amuses 
me  to  see  how  afraid  you  are  lest  the  common  herd  accuse  you  of 
recommending  useless  studies" — the  useless  study  in  question  being 
astronomy — historical  Judaism  is  opposed  and  protests.  For  it 
holds  that  every  earnest  man  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
bids  us  study  astronomy  to  learn  of  God  thereby.  "Lift  up  your 
eyes  on  high  and  see  who  hath  created  these  things,  who  bringeth 
out  their  host  by  number.  He  calleth  them  all  by  name,  by  the 
greatness  of  His  might,  for  He  is  strong  in  power,  not  one  faileth;" 
even  as  later  sages  practically  teach  the  dignity  of  labor  by  them- 
selves engaging  in  it.  And  when  Macaulay  remarks,  "From  the 
testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes,  from  the  confessions  of 
Epictetus  and  Seneca  ^s  well  as  from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and  the 
invectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had 
all  the  vices  of  their  neighbors  with  the  additional  one  of  hy- 
pocrisy," it  is  easy  to  understand  the  relation  of  historical  Judaism 
to  these,  with  its  ideal,  "Be  perfect." 

Similarly  the  sophist  school  declared,  "There  is  no  truth,  no 
virtue,  no  justice,  no  blasphemy,  for  there  are  no  gods;  right  and 
wrong  are  conventional  terms."  The  sceptic  school  proclaimed, 
"We  have  no  criterion  of  action  or  judgment,  we  cannot  know  the 
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truth  of  anything,  we  assert  nothing,  not  even  that  we  assert 
nothing;  if  religion  is  belief,  we  have  none."  The  Epicurean 
school  taught  pleasure's  pursuit.  But  historical  Judaism  solemnly- 
protested.  What  are  those  teachings  of  our  "Sayings  of  the 
Fathers,"  but  protests,  formally  formulated  by  our  religious 
heads?  Said  they,  "The  Torah  is  the  criterion  of  conduct. 
Worship  instead  of  doubting.  Do  philanthropic  acts  instead 
of  seeking  only  pleasure — society's  safeguards  are  law,  worship, 
and  philanthropy."  So  preached  Simon  Hatzadik.  "Love  labor," 
preached  Shenangia  to  the  votary  of  Epicurean  ease.  "Procure 
thyself  an  instructor,"  was  Gamaliel's  advice  to  any  one  in 
doubt.  "The  practical  application,  not  the  theory,  is  the  essential," 
was  the  cry  of  Simon,  to  Platonist  or  Pyrrhic.  "Deed  first,  then 
creed."  "Yes,"  added  Abtalion,  "deed  first,  then  creed,  never 
greed."  "Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  price; 
be  like  servants  who  serve  without  thought  of  price  and  let  the 
fear  of  God  be  upon  you."  "Separation  and  protest"  was  thus  the 
cry  against  these  thought-vagaries. 

Brilliant  instance  of  the  policy  of  separation  and  protest  was 
the  glorious  Maccabean  effort  to  combat  Hellenist  philosophy.  If 
but  for  Charles  Martel  and  Poictiers,  Europe  would  long  have  been 
Mohammedan,  then  but  for  Judas  Maccabeus  and  Bethoron  or  Em- 
maus,  Judaism  would  have  been  strangled.  But  no  Judaism, 
no  Christianity!  Take  either  faith  out  of  the  world  and  what 
would  our  civilization  be  ?  Christianity  was  born — originally  and 
as  designed  and  declared  by  its  founder,  not  to  change  or  alter  one 
tittle  of  the  law  of  Moses.  If  the  Nazarean  teacher  claimed, 
tacitly  or  not,  the  title,  "Son  of  God,"  in  any  sense  save  that  which 
Moses  meant  when  he  said,  "Ye  are  children  of  your  God,"  can  we 
wonder  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  protest? 

Presently  the  crescent  of  Islam  arose.  From  Bagdad  to 
Granada  Hebrews  prepared  protests  which  their  Christian  students 
carried  to  ferment  in  their  distant  homes.  For  through  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  the  old  classics  were  revived  and  experimental  science 
was  fostered.  The  misuse  of  the  former  made  the  methods  of  the 
Academicians  the  methods  of  Scholastic  Fathers.  But  it  made 
Aristotelian  philosophy  dominant.  Experiment  widened  men's 
views.    The  sentiment  of  protest  was  imbibed;  sentiment  against 
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scholastic  argument,  against  bridling  research  for  practical  ends^ 
against  the  supposition  "that  syllogistic  reasoning  could  never  con- 
duct men  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  principle,"  or  that  such 
discoveries  could  be  made  except  by  induction,  as  Aristotle  held; 
against  official  denial  of  ascertained  truth,  as  for  example,  earth's 
rotundity.  This  protest  sentiment  in  time  produced  the  Reforma- 
tion. Later  it  gave  that  wonderful  impulse  to  thought  and  effort 
which  has  substituted  modern  civilization  with  its  glorious  con- 
quests, for  mediaeval  semi-darkness. 

Here  the  era  of  the  past  is  becoming  the  era  of  the  present. 
Still  historical  Judaism  maintained  its  attitude.  We  march  in  the 
van  of  progress,  but  our  hand  is  always  raised,  pointing  to  God. 
That  is  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism.  And  now  to  sum  up; 
for  the  future  opens  before  us: 

1.  The  "separatist"  thought.  Genesis  tells  us  how  Abraham 
obeyed  it.  Exodus  elaborates  it:  We  are  "separated  from  all  the 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (33:  16).  Leviticus  proclaims 
it:  "I  have  separated  you  from  the  peoples"  (20:  25).  "I  have 
severed  you  from  the  peoples"  (26).  Numbers  illustrates  it:  "Be- 
hold the  people  shall  dwell  alone"  (23:  9).  And  Deuteronomy  de- 
clares it:  "He  hath  avouched  thee  to  be  His  special  people"  (24: 
18).  And  who  are  the  Hebrews  of  today,  here  and  in  Europe? 
The  descendants  of  those  who  preferred  to  keep  separate,  and  who 
therefore  chose  exile  or  death,  or  those  who  yielded  and  were  bap- 
tized? The  course  for  historic  Judaism  is  clear.  It  is  to  keep- 
separate. 

2.  The  protest  thought.  We  must  continue  to  protest 
against  social,  religious,  or  political  error  with  the  eloquence  of 
reason — never  by  the  force  of  violence.  No  error  is  too  insignifi- 
cant, none  can  be  too  stupendous  for  us  to  notice.  The  cruelty 
which  shoots  innocent  doves  for  sport — the  crime  of  duelists  who 
risk  life  which  is  not  theirs  to  risk^for  it  belongs  to  country,  wife, 
or  mother,  to  child  or  to  society;  militarianism  of  modern  nations; 
the  transformation  of  patriotism,  politics,  or  service  of  one's  coun- 
try into  a  business  for  personal  profit — until  these  and  all  wrongs 
be  rectified,  we  Hebrews  must  keep  separate  and  protest.  And 
we  will  do  so  until  all  error  shall  be  cast  to  the  moles  and  bats. 
We  are  told  that  Europe's  armies  amount  to  twenty-two  millions  of 
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men.  Imagine  it!  Are  we  not  right  to  protest  that  arbitration, 
and  not  the  rule  of  might  should  decide  ?  Yet,  let  me  not  cite 
instances  which  render  protests  necessary.  "Time  would  fail,  and 
the  tale  would  not  be  told,"  to  quote  a  rabbi. 

How  far  separation  and  protest  constitute  our  historical  Jew- 
ish policy  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said.  Apart  from  this, 
socially,  we  unite  whole-heartedly  and  without  reservation  with  our 
non- Jewish  fellow-citizens;  we  recognize  no  difference  between 
Hebrew  and  non-Hebrew. 

We  declare  that  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism,  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  Reformed  School  also,  is  to  serve  our  country 
as  good  citizens,  to  be  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  fight  an- 
archy. We  are  bound  to  forward  every  humanitarian  movement; 
where  want  or  pain  calls,  there  must  we  answer;  and  condemned 
by  all  true  men  be  the  Jew  who  refuses  aid  because  he  who  needs 
it  is  not  a  Jew.  In  the  intricacies  of  science,  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
that  widens  human  knowledge,  in  the  path  of  all  that  benefits 
humanity,  the  Jew  must  walk  abreast  with  non- Jew,  except  he  pass 
him  in  generous  rivalry.  With  the  non-Jew  we  must  press  onward, 
but  for  all  men  and  for  ourselves,  we  must  ever  point  upward  to 
the  Common  Father  of  all.  Marching  forward,  as  I  have  said,  but 
pointing  upward,  this  is  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism. 

Religiously,  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism  is  expressed 
in  the  creeds  formulated  by  Maimonides,  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  God,  the  Creator  of  all,  a  unity,  a  Spirit  who 
never  assumed  corporeal  form.  Eternal,  and  He  alone  ought  to  be 
worshiped. 

We  unite  with  Christians  in  the  belief  that  revelation  is  in- 
spired. We  unite  with  the  founder  of  Christianity  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  be  changed.  Hence  we  do  not 
accept  a  first-day  Sabbath,  etc. 

We  unite  in  believing  that  God  is  omniscient  and  just,  good, 
loving,  and  mxerciful. 

We  unite  in  the  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah. 

We  unite  in  our  belief  in  immortality.  In  these  Judaism  and 
Christianity  agree. 

As  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  we  believe  in  change  in 
religious  custom  or  idea  only  when  effected  in  accordance  with  th^ 
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spirit  of  God's  law,  and  the  highest  authority  attainable.  But  no 
change  without.  Hence  we  cannot,  and  may  not,  recognize  the 
authority  of  any  conference  of  Jewish  rabbis  or  ministers,  unless 
those  attending  are  formally  empowered  by  their  communities  or 
congregations  to  represent  them.  Needless  to  add,  they  must  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  Hebrew  law  and  lore;  they  must  lead  lives 
consistent  with  Bible  teachings,  and  they  must  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  age,  so  as  not  to  be  immature  in  thought. 

And  we  believe  heart,  soul,  and  might,  in  the  restoration  of 
Palestine,  a  Hebrew  state  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates — even 
though,  as  Isaiah  intimates  in  his  very  song  of  restoration,  some 
Hebrews  remain  among  the  Gentiles. 

We  believe  in  the  future  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion above  suspicion,  for  settlement  of  nations'  disputes,  such  as 
could  well  be  in  the  shadow  of  that  temple  which  we  believe  shall 
one  day  arise,  to  be  a  "house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples,"  united  at 
last  in  the  service  of  one  Father.  How  far  the  restoration  will 
solve  present  pressing  Jewish  problems,  how  far  such  spiritual  or- 
ganization will  guarantee  man  against  falling  into  error,  we  cannot 
here  discuss.  What  if  doctrines,  customs,  and  aims  separate  us 
now?  There  is  a  legend  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  turned 
out  of  Eden  or  earthly  Paradise,  an  angel  smashed  the  gates,  and 
the  fragments  flying  all  over  earth,  are  the  precious  stones.  We 
can  carry  the  legend  further.  The  precious  stones  were  picked  up 
by  the  various  religions  and  philosophers  of  the  world.  Each 
claimed  and  claims  that  its  own  fragment  alone  reflects  the  light 
of  heaven,  forgetting  the  settings  and  the  incrustations  which 
time  has  added.  Patience,  my  brothers.  In  God's  own  time  we 
shall,  all  of  us,  fit  our  fragments  together  and  reconstruct  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  There  will  be  an  era  of  reconciliation  of  all 
living  faiths  and  systems,  the  era  of  all  being  in  at-one-ment,  or 
atonement  with  God.  Through  the  gates  shall  all  people  pass  to 
the  foot  of  God's  throne.  The  throne  is  called  by  us  the  mercy- 
seat.  Name  of  happy  augury,  for  God's  mercy  shall  wipe  out  the 
record  of  mankind's  errors  and  strayings,  the  sad  story  of  our 
unbrotherly  actions.  Then  shall  we  better  know  God's  ways  and 
behold  His  glory  more  clearly,  as  it  is  written;  "They  shall  all 
know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
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the  Lord,  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  will  remember  their 
sins  no  more."     (Jer.  31 :  34). 

What  if  the  deathless  Jew  be  present  then  among  earth's  peo- 
ples ?  Would  ye  begrudge  his  presence  ?  His  work  in  the  world,  the 
Bible  he  gave  it,  shall  plead  for  him.  And  Israel,  God's  first-born, 
who,  as  His  prophet  foretold,  was  for  centuries  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,  knowing  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief,  and  es- 
teemed stricken  by  God  for  his  own  backslidings,  wounded  besides 
through  others'  transgressions,  bruised  through  others'  iniquities, 
shall  be  but  fulfilling  his  destiny  to  lead  back  his  brothers  to  their 
Father.  For  that  were  we  chosen;  for  that  we  are  God's  servants, 
or  ministers.  Yes,  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism  to  the  world 
will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  helping  mankind  with  his 
Bible,  until  the  gates  of  earthly  paradise  shall  be  reconstructed  by 
mankind's  joint  efforts,  and  all  nations  whom  Thou,  God,  hast  made 
shall  go  through  and  worship  before  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  shall  glorify 
Thy  name. 


PHILOSOPHY   OF   INSPIRATION,  FREE 
AGENCY,  AND  REVELATIOR 


BY   ELDER  JOHN  NICHOLSON. 


"A  spirit  actually  does  exist  which  teaches  the  ant  her  path,  the 
bird  her  building,  and  men  whatever  lovely  arts  and  noble  deeds  are  pos- 
sible to  them." — Ruskin. 

INSPIRATION  IS  dual:  UNIVERSAL  AND   SPECIAL. 

Man  is  a  centre  of  intelligence.  He  is  operated  upon  by  external 
forces.  He  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  entity.  Experience 
and  observation  teach  that  he  is  susceptible  of  being  inspired.  Every 
man,  religiously  disposed  or  otherwise,  who  is  mentally  active,  must 
know  that  he  has  been  the  subject  of  inspiration.  When  thus  acted 
upon  he  seems  to  rise  above  himself.  His  being  is  quickened  and 
his  mind  enlarged.  While  man  in  general  is  willing  to  admit  that 
he,  as  an  individual,  on  occasions  during  his  lifetime,  has  been  the 
instrument  of  inspiration,  as  a  rule  he  professes  skepticism  when 
his  neighbor  makes  a  claim  to  having  been  the  centre  of  a  similar 
operation.  Yet  his  ovm  inspiration  is  a  proof  that  his  fellow-men, 
as  an  entirety,  are  inspired. 

It  is  reasonable  then  to  presume  that  mankind,  as  a  whole,  is 
the  medium  of  inspiration.  If  there  be  a  diffusive  source  of  inspi- 
ration directing  man  toward  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  the  noble,  the 
good,  and  the  true,  it  must  be  supremely  intelligent.  As  its  activity 
leads  toward  the  right  it  must  also  itself  be  supremely  good.  Being 
both  good  and  intelligent  it  must  necessarily  avail  itself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  good.  Every 
individual,  male  and  female,  presents  in  some  degree,  an  opportunity 
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of  this  character,  however  limited  it  may  be  in  myriads  of  instances. 

Experience  teaches  this:  that  inspiration  comes  in  response  to 
individual  effort,  opening  to  mental  view  the  field  of  truth  as  if  a 
light  were  flashed  first  upon  the  mind  and  then  upon  the  subject 
under  contemplation.  When  the  inspiration  is  full  the  soul  is  en- 
raptured with  the  spirit  of  truth.  Circumstances  and  surroundings, 
as  well  as  capacity  and  intellectual  activity,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  degree  of  inspiration,  not  only  in  regard  to  individual  cases  but 
as  relating  to  aggregate  bodies  of  mankind,  such  as  communities 
and  nations.  The  nature  of  the  source  of  inspiration  is  such  that 
it  must  conform  to  law.  Indeed,  it  must  be  a  power  which  acts  in 
concert  with  truth;  hence  its  operations  must  be  economic.  Having 
power  to  operate  upon  man,  it  makes  the  best  possible  use  of  every 
opportunity  which  each  individual  presents.  Man  knocks  at  the  door 
leading  to  the  expansive  field  of  truth;  the  spirit  of  truth,  if  it  may 
be  so  designated,  illumines  the  threshold,  presents  the  seeker  with 
a  key  (faith  and  mental  effort)  and  bids  him  enter  and  explore. 

It  would  be  illogical  to  contend  that  it  is  only  the  truly  good  who 
are  inspired.  Men  who  are  regarded  as  being  in  some  respects  bad 
are  made  the  mediums  of  inspiration.  They  are  sometimes  inspired 
with  great  thoughts  and  accomplish  great  good.  This  is  because  in 
some  directions  they  present  opportunities  to  the  spirit  of  truth  to 
economize  them  in  the  interest  of  progress  and  development.  It  would 
be  unprofitable,  because  a  man  were  unprogressive  and  even  bad  in 
one  or  more  directions,  to  shut  him  off  from  assistance  in  lines  in 
which  his  capacity  and  activity  would  be  serviceable.  An  Omnipo- 
tent, Intelligent,  Almighty  Power  could  not  pursue  a  course  antag- 
onistic to  progress.  A  man  possessed  of  a  farm,  a  portion  of  the 
soil  of  which  is  barren  while  the  remainder  is  prolific,  would  be 
esteemed  as  unwise  if  he  neglected  to  cultivate  the  good  ground 
because  of  its  being  in  the  same  tract  as  the  unprofitable  part.  He 
might,  however,  with  consistency  virtually  abandon  the  whole  if, 
as  an  entirety,  it  failed  to  respond  to  his  efforts  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive. To  expend  his  energies  upon  such  an  unresponsive  subject 
would  be  waste,  and  consequently  a  violation  of  the  natural  law  of 
economy. 

If  there  be  an  inspirational  influence  or  power  which  inspires 
men  to  pursue  truth  and  righteousness,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
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a  force  whose  inspiration  leads  to  error  and  to  unlawful  deeds.  The 
existence  of  good  and  evil  cannot  be  denied,  as  man  is  constantly- 
confronted  by  and  associated  with  both.  If  there  is  an  inspiration 
in  the  one  direction  there  must  also  be  a  power  which  operates  in 
favor  of  the  other.  Both  these  forces  are  in  constant  activity,  and, 
being  opposites,  they  are  in  continual  conflict.  As  with  light  and 
darkness,  to  the  extent  that  the  one  gains  the  mastery,  the  other  is 
driven  from  the  field.  In  the  midst  of  the  warfare  man  is  devel- 
oped by  gaining,  through  experience,  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Everything  by  which  man  is  surrounded  indicates  that  it  is  only  by 
experience  that  he  can  obtain  this  information;  hence  the  economy 
of  his  present  sphere  of  action.  Without  it  he  would  remain  in 
ignorance  and  consequently  without  progress. 

MAN  A  FREE   AGENT. 

The  situation  elucidated  in  the  foregoing  involves  the  free  agency 
of  man.  This  independence  of  action  is  inherent.  It  necessitates  his 
being  brought  in  contact  with  both  truth  and  its  opposite,  and,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  with  the  spirit,  influence,  or  inspiration  belonging 
to  each  of  these  conditions.  If  there  were  an  inspirational  induce- 
ment connected  with  good  and  none  associated  with  evil  there  would 
be  no  continuance  of  warfare;  man  would  have  no  experimental  pro- 
bation and  would  be  without  the  necessary  educational  facilities  for 
progress. 

The  conditions  of  man's  existence  are  such  that  the  expulsion 
or  retention  of  good  or  evil  and  their  influences  largely  depends  upon 
himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  agency;  as  he  seeks  the  good  and  the 
true  and  the  inspiration  thereof,  the  influence  of  the  opposite  de- 
parts, and  vice  versa.  Hence,  when  there  shall  be  universal  brother- 
hood it  will  be  the  result  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  agency 
of  man.  He  will  obtain  the  good  and  the  true  while  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  evil  and  its  consequences,  and,  so  far  as  he  shall 
be  developed,  he  will  have  become  like  the  Gods. 

REVELATION   IS  PERFECTED   INSPIRATION. 

It  is  clear  that  man  is  the  subject  of  inspiration,  by  a  spiritual 
power  which  aids  and  develops  him  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  bends  his  mental  activity  along  the  lines  of  truth  and  profit- 
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able  productivity.  It  is  equally  clear  that  he  is  manipulated,  so  far 
as  he  yields  himself  to  its  seductive  influence,  by  a  spiritual  power 
which  is  opposed  to  his  progress.  If  this  be  established  another 
and  more  pronounced  connection  between  the  divine  and  human  fol- 
lows as  a  sequence,  in  logical  order.  What  is  now  referred  to  is  direct 
and  specific  communication  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
In  other  words,  revelation  from  God  to  man  may  be  called  divine  in- 
spiration perfected.  Those  who  enjoy  this  inestimable  boon  belong 
to  a  class  in  advance  of  their  fellow-men  who  are  not  thus  highly 
favored.  The  words,  "highly  favored,"  should  perhaps  be  modified  by 
directing  attention  to  the  law  of  adaptation  and  economy,  already 
referred  to,  and  the  necessity  for  conformity  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  revelation  must  be  predicated.  That  is  to  say:  that  when  a 
divine  communication  is  to  be  given  to  individual  man,  and  through 
the  latter  to  a  portion  of  the  race  or  to  humanity  at  large,  the  medium 
must  be  the  most  economic  selection  for  the  purpose.  The  choice 
must  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  suitability.  It  would  be  unprofit- 
able to  choose  as  the  leader  and  conductor  of  a  great  musical  organ- 
ization one  whose  mind  has  but  little  capacity  in  the  direction  of 
the  harmony  of  sound.  Success  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  per- 
son selected  to  lead  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  undertak- 
ing is  open  to  the  conditions  involved  in  the  enterprise.  This  is 
beyond  the  domain  of  controversy. 

This  reasoning  is  introduced  to  meet  objections  that  have  been 
offered  against  any  one  or  number  of  men  being  selected  by  the 
Almighty  as  mediums  to  whom  He  directly  speaks,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  race  are  ignored  in  this  regard.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
these  matters  must  be  subject  to  laws  and  conditions?  Would  it 
not  be  unreasonable,  for  instance,  for  one  who  raises  an  objection 
of  this  character  and  who  happens  to  possess  intelligence  in  some 
specific  direction,  far  above  that  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals,  to 
demur  to  the  comparative  superiority  of  his  own  capacity  in  a  given 
line  over  that  possessed  by  individuals  composing  the  mass  of  man- 
kind? It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  basis  of  suitability  in  any 
great  enterprise  must  be  the  open  condition  of  the  mind  in  regard 
to  the  elements  involved  in  the  subject. 

For  instance,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  public  good,  to 
construct  a  mammoth  bridge  over  a  broad  river  whose  current  is 
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not  only  wide  but  deep,  swift,  and  powerful.  Would  it  be  proper 
to  confide  this  great  undertaking  to  one  who  does  not  believe  that 
the  project  could  be  consummated? 

The  wise  choice  would  be  the  man  who  not  only  believed  in  the 
feasibility  of  the  enterprise  but  who,  by  a  process  of  mental  activity 
aided  by  an  inspirational  power,  could  construct  the  bridge  in  his 
"mind's  eye."  He  thus  erects  a  veritable  mental  or  spiritual  structure, 
as  the  principles  of  force,  suspension,  support,  and  adhesion  are  un- 
folded to  his  view;  he  places  his  detailed  thought  upon  paper,  in  the 
form  of  plans  and  specifications.  He  thus  creates  the  bridge  before 
it  becomes  a  handiwork.  It  is  purely  mental  or  spiritual.  The 
unbeliever  did  not  have  the  necessary  degree  of  the  true  "basis  of 
action  in  all  intelligent  beings " — faith.  The  other  had  faith  and 
built  upon  that  basic  principle.  After  the  latter  had  completed  his 
mental  bridge  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  construct  it  physically. 
This  done  the  bridge  becomes  a  material  reality  and  the  position  of 
the  builder  in  reference  to  it  passes  from  the  sphere  of  faith  to  that 
of  knowledge.  The  man  who  did  not  believe  was  not  intrusted  with 
the  enterprise.  He  could  not  produce  the  bridge,  spiritually  or 
mentally,  and  therefore  could  not  construct  it  materially. 

Faith  is  a  principle  of  universal  application.  It,  as  stated,  is 
the  basis  of  action  in  all  intelligent  beings.  It  has  the  same  con- 
nection with  things  divine  as  with  those  that  are  human.  This 
being  the  case,  the  person  who  does  not  believe  that  God  has  com- 
municated nor  that  He  does  or  will  communicate  directly  with  man, 
is  deficient  of  a  constituent  indispensable  to  his  reception  of  a  divine 
revelation. 

In  searching  for  God,  men  are  almost  universally  governed  by 
the  idea  that  He  has  merely  an  expansive  existence,  and  is  there- 
fore without  form.  That  He  has  a  diffusive  existence  is  admitted. 
This  truth  is  beautifully  conveyed  in  the  expression  of  the  celebrated 
John  Ruskin,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  belief  that  Deity  has  a  concentrated 
as  well  as  an  expansive  or  diffusive  being.  There  certainly  is  power 
in  the  principle  of  concentration  as  well  as  that  of  expansion.  Man 
is  an  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  both  principles  can  exist  in 
association.  He  is  called  the  child  of  God.  If  this  designation  of 
the  creature  means  anything  it  implies  that,  limited  as  the  re- 
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semblance  may  be,  he  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the  source 
of  his  being. 

Man  is  a  concentrated  power.  He  is  likewise  an  expansive 
force.  He  is  surrounded  by  an  influence  which  can  be  felt  without 
personal  contact,  by  those  who  come  into  his  presence.  This  invis- 
ible something  has  been  designated,  for  convenience,  his  personal 
atmosphere.  It  can  be  felt  even  if  he  may  not  utter  a  word.  By 
his  influence  and  operations  he  may  circumscribe  the  globe  and 
affect  the  well  being  of  myriads  of  people  who  never  beheld  him, 
his  influence  continuing  after  death. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  the  disparity  between  God  and  man  is 
so  great  as  to  be  incomprehensible.  That  cannot  be  logically  held 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  no  co-relationship  between  the 
two.  Time  is  a  minute  division  of  duration.  It  is  of  a  character 
to  be  understood  by  man.  Duration  as  a  whole,  however,  is  with- 
out beginning  or  end,  and  is  therefore  beyond  finite  comprehension. 
It  would  not  be  maintained,  on  that  account,  that  there  is  no  co- 
relationship  between  eternity  and  time. 

There  is  a  spark  of  Deity  in  man.  He  has  not  only  a  concen- 
trated existence,  but  also  one  which  is  in  a  sense  expansive,  or 
diffusive.  If  those  dual  conditions  are  associated  with  man,  why 
not  with  God,  in  whom  there  must  be  every  great  quality  capable 
of  being  possessed.  Greatness  and  power  are  associated  with  con- 
centration as  well  as  with  expansion. 

When  a  claim  of  Divine  revelation  and  appointment  from  God 
is  set  up,  the  people  to  whom  the  presentment  is  addressed  gen- 
erally divide  into  four  classes.  They  may  be  designated  thus:  (1.) 
Those  who  are  indifferent  in  relation  to  the  subject.  (2.)  Those 
who  repudiate  without  investigation.  (3.)  Those  who  demand  proof. 
(4.)  Those  who  investigate  and  either  accept  or  reject. 

With  the  first  class  it  is  useless  to  deal,  beyond  attempting  to 
dissipate  their  indifference  and  bring  them  into  one  of  the  other 
three  grades.  The  condition  of  the  inactive  is  hopeless.  Those 
who  come  under  the  second  head  are  unreasonable,  because  they 
do  not  apply  the  same  test  to  the  things  that  are  spiritual  or  divine 
that  they  would  bring  to  bear  upon  and  demand  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary matters  that  affect  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Those  who 
belong  to  class  three  are  in  no  better  situation.     They  place  the 
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burden  of  proof  outside  of  themselves.  They  demand  proofs  of  a 
character  that  are  not  asked  for  upon  other  subjects. 

To  illustrate :  An  astronomer  states  to  one  who  has  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is 
240,000  miles.  He  to  whom  the  statement  is  made  says:  "Give 
me  proof  of  this  and  I  will  believe,  otherwise  I  will  reject  your 
assertion  as  untrue."  The  scientist  at  once  points  out  that  the 
other  must  prove  the  matter  for  himself  by  an  educational  process. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  grasp  the  mathematical  fact 
in  relation  to  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  This 
is  quite  clear  to  many  who  would  shout  for  proofs  of  the  validity 
of  a  claim  made  in  relation  to  divine  things. 

If  the  prophet  who  assumes  to  have  a  revelation  and  mission 
from  God  points  a  way  whereby  the  authenticity  of  his  message 
can  be  tested,  the  repudiator  of  his  averments  and  he  who  clamors 
for  proof  occupy  an  unreasonable  position  until  they  have  applied 
the  means  of  ascertainment  prescribed.  It  may  be  assumed  by 
those  who  reject  revelation  that  the  proffered  means  of  obtaining 
the  information  ought  to  be  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
mankind.  Granted  that  this  is  the  case,  it  merely  presents  another 
point  which  can  only  be  determined  by  an  investigatory  process. 
It  is  not  enough  hastily  to  conclude  that  a  declared  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  of  a  fact  is  unreasonable  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  the  method  is  harmonious  with  ad- 
mittedly correct  processes  already  ascertained,  then  it  also  must 
be  true.  In  this  as  in  all  other  things,  let  truth  be  the  test  of 
truth.  In  considering  the  claim  of  a  man  who  assumes  to  have  a 
special  message  from  God,  let  the  value  of  the  proposed  means  of 
discovering  whether  or  not  this  assumption  be  correct,  be  tried  by 
first  finding  out  whether  or  not  it  agrees  with  universal  law.  If 
it  does  it  should  be  followed.  If  this  course  be  taken  there  need 
be  no  doubt  in  reference  to  the  result.  If  by  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  through  faith,  a  mighty  structure  can  be  conceived  and  be- 
come a  mental  reality,  who  can  say  that  by  the  same  process,  which 
is  inspirational,  the  very  being  of  God  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
direct  communication  be  established  between  humanity  and  divinity? 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  man  who  could  not  mentally  create 
the  bridge,  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  is  impossible,  but  this  does 
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not  affect  the  fact  that  the  man  who  comprehended  the  possibility 
of  the  project  was  aware  that  the  desired  result  could  be  reached. 
It  was  just  as  true  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who  grasped  the  possi- 
bility before  as  it  was  after  the  structure  became  a  material  reality. 
So  with  him  who  reaches  the  spiritual  conclusion  that  God  exists, 
and  attains  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  and  aims  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  inter-communication  between  himself  and  his  Maker. 

It  may  be  said,  in  opposition  to  this  standpoint,  that  "No  man 
by  searching  can  find  out  God."  This  is  admitted  when  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  discovery  are  left  out.  One  of  these 
is  the  reciprocal  response  of  the  Creator  to  the  spiritual  activity 
of  the  creature.  The  discovery  of  God  is  impossible  as  a  result  of 
searching  if  the  divine  Being  does  not  reward  the  efforts  of  the 
searcher  by  manifesting  Himself  to  the  seeker  after  divine  truth. 
The  discovery  of  God  without  faith — belief  in  His  existence — is 
impossible.  The  means  of  discovery  must  be  such  as  are  prescribed 
by  Himself.  To  assume  that  God  can  not  place  Himself  in  direct 
communication  with  humanity  is  absurd,  because  if  this  were  true 
His  power  would  be  limited,  and  such  limitation  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  every  conception  of  the  Almighty.  This  power  being 
existent  with  Him,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  He  would 
never  exercise  it.  To  possess  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit,  and  fail  to  put  it  in  operation  would  be  the 
opposite  of  God-like.  It  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of 
economy,  which  demands  the  best  possible  results  from  all  things 
existent. 

If  the  foregoing  commends  itself  to  the  reason  of  man  and  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  sustained  by  his  daily  experience,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is  true.  If  that  be  the  case,  whatever  har- 
monizes with  it  is  of  the  same  character.  From  this  standpoint 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  revealed  through  Himself,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  all  the  other  prophets,  is  likewise  true.  This  includes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  "which  lighteth  [or  inspires]  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world;"  the  spirit  of  Satan  which  seduces  man 
from  light  into  darkness;  the  development  of  man  by  means  of 
Ms  agency  and  contact  with  spiritual  opposites;  the  personal  as 
well  as  diffusive  nature  of  God — "Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;" 
and  the  principle  of  communication  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
•directly  or  through  agencies  of  their  appointment. 


ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC, 

BY  GEORGE   A.   SEAMAN. 


[Note. — This  article  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Brother  Seaman,  one  of  the  Utah  volunteers  in  the  second  Manila 
expedition,  to  his  wife.  It  was  written  at  different  times  during  the 
voyage  from  Honolulu  to  Manila,  its  interest  arising  from  the  fact  that 
it  details  the  events  and  impressions  of  the  journey  as  they  were  exper- 
ienced by  the  writer. — Editors.] 

We  have  crossed  that  imaginary  line  where  custom  has  estab- 
lished the  change  of  date,  and  while  you  are  still  living  in  the 
events  of  Thursday,  June  30th,  we  have  skipped  that  day  and  date, 
and  are  seeking  shelter  from  Friday's  hot  sun.  You  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  about  half  through  our  ocean  voyage,  which  we 
have  now  become  quite  used  to.  It  seems  more  of  an  accepted 
routine  now  than  before,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  latter  half 
vdll  seem  much  shorter  than  the  former.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will, 
for  this  monotonous  drag  seems  to  kill  ambition  and  give  one  no 
other  desire  than  to  kill  time.  Some  wander  about  from  morning 
till  night  aimlessly  doing  nothing,  while  others  more  ambitious, 
occasionally  pick  up  a  book  and  with  drooping  eyelids  read  until 
sleep  overcomes  them,  and  they  stretch  out  in  some  shady  place 
where  the  most  air  is  stirring,  and  sleep  until  bugle  call  warns 
them  that  drill  time  has  arrived  or  that  it  is  meal  time.  Such, 
with  but  little  variation,  has  employed  us  since  we  left  Honolulu 
last  Saturday. 

I  find  some  time  to  read  artillery  tactics,  a  thing  very  neces- 
sary, as  I  have  charge  of  the  section.  We  drill  twice  a  day  for 
thirty  minutes  each  time,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  and 
to  straighten  the  men  out  that  they  may  have  the  carriage  of  a 
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soldier.  One  thing  has  been  arranged  for  our  health  and  pleasure. 
The  rear  end  of  the  boat  on  lower  deck  has  been  cleared  of  every- 
thing and  pieces  nailed  down  to  keep  the  water  from  running  down 
the  deck.  A  hose  is  there  attached  to  the  engine's  pumps  and  a 
stream  of  water  is  continually  running.  It  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  men,  many  of  whom  bathe  there  (of  course  it  is  a  shower 
bath)  two  or  three  times  daily.  Before  we  reached  Honolulu 
there  was  no  such  arrangement  and  the  men  did  no  bathing. 

We  have  had  health  rules  presented  to  us,  and  they  must  be 
read  weekly  that  the  men  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them  and  know  how  to  care  for  themselves  in  the  climate  we  will 
soon  find  ourselves  in.  Not  one  of  our  battery  boys  is  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  apart  from  minor  ailments  all  are  in  good  health.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  the  infantry  boys  in  the  hospital  wards,  one 
or  two  with  quite  serious  diseases.  One  young  fellow  lies  just  op- 
posite where  I  am  lying  on  deck  writing  to  you,  with  an  attack  of 
typhoid.  They  have  nursed  him  carefully  for  a  good  many  days 
and  now  pronounce  him  out  of  danger.  There  are  also  several 
cases  of  measles  on  board. 

I  started  to  tell  you  about  the  waves  as  we  watched  them 
when  they  were  running  fastest  and  highest.  Of  course  the  higher 
the  waves  the  deeper  the  troughs,  and  the  two  taken  together, 
while  only  measuring  depth  by  feet,  appeared  much  like  mountain 
and  valley.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  wave  crest  gradually 
advancing  with  a  deep  valley  before  it.  Of  course  the  valley 
would  reach  us  first  and  as  we  gazed  down  in  its  great  depths  the 
huge  wave  would  rush  on,  and  with  an  energy  accumulated  from 
long  travel  would  lash  itself  into  foam  and  dash  its  spray  high 
into  the  air.  Then  would  follow  a  series  of  smaller  waves,  seem- 
ing to  be  an  effort  of  the  sea  to  gain  a  rest  and  strength  for  a 
greater  effort  than  before.  A  great  crowd  of  us  watched  it  with 
the  glee  and  shouts  of  a  crowd  of  school  boys. 

We  have  been  quietly  looking  after  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  I  told  you  of  in  my  last.  I  have  the  names  of  nearly 
thirty  who  are  more  than  anxious  to  join  in  the  movement.  There 
are  some  eight  or  ten  yet  to  get  whom  I  am  positive  of  enrolling. 
We  have  not  perfected  an  organization  yet  and  may  not  before  we 
land,  because  there  is  no  convenience  for  holding  meetings. 
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Another  thing  has  been  instituted  on  ship-board  that  claims 
some  attention  and  study.  Soon  after  we  left  San  Francisco  a 
signal  corps  was  organized  in  our  battery,  and  today  it  was  ex- 
tended to  embrace  all  of  the  non-commissioned  officers.  Of  course 
that  includes  me,  and  I  will  be  compelled  to  learn  that.  We  were 
given  the  alphabet  today  and  have  our  first  recitation  tomorrow. 
It  is  much  the  same  as  telegraphy,  there  being,  instead  of  dots 
and  dashes,  motions  to  right,  left,  and  front  with  a  flag,  or,  if  at 
night,  a  lantern.  The  movements  are  numbered  1  (left),  2  (right), 
3  (front  and  down).  Each  letter  contains  from  one  to  four  of 
these  numbers,  and  will  require  considerable  study  to  memorize. 
The  boys  who  have  been  studying  them  for  ten  days  are  becoming 
quite  proficient  in  them. 

It  is  now  6  a.  m.,  July  2nd.  My  guard  duty  did  not  lose  me 
much  sleep  last  night;  the  greater  part  of  two  hours  being  all, 
and  while  I  was  awake  I  was  reclining  in  a  comfortable  chair  on 
the  top  deck.  The  evening  was  lovely;  hardly  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  and  such  as  were  visible  were  small  and  fleecy.  The  stars 
were  all  shining  brightly.  The  night,  while  not  warm  (compara- 
tively), did  not  drive  one  to  put  on  his  coat.  The  misty  dampness 
so  common,  was  not  to  be  felt,  and  altogether  it  was  just  such 
an  evening  as  lovers  would  choose  for  a  ramble. 

The  vigilance  of  the  commanding  officers  is  quite  necessary 
as  a  health  precaution.  This  morning  a  poor  fellow  was  brought 
up  from  steerage  quarters  and  put  in  a  cabin  room,  with  a  severe 
attack  of  measles  and  pneumonia.  He  looked  to  be  a  very  sick 
man.  Another  report  was  around  day  before  yesterday  that  a 
man  had  been  buried  from  the  China. 

1  will  go  back  a  week  and  tell  you  as  much  as  I  can  about 
Honolulu  and  our  reception  there.  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  June, 
quite  early  in  the  day  we  sighted  land  and  from  then  on  all  were 
eagerly  stretching  their  necks  and  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
more  definite  sight.  When  we  were  near  enough  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  land  darkness  began  to  close  in,  and  we  watched  then 
to  catch  sight  of  the  first  shore  light.  We  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  to  be  rewarded  on  that  score,  for  light  after  light  appeared, 
and  finally  a  city  was  open  to  our  view,  traced  only  by  the  long 
rows  of  electric  lights.     We  were  nearing  the  harbor,  and  as  ves- 
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sels  dare  not  enter  a  harbor  without  a  pilot,  we  burned  lights  to 
signal  for  that  officer.  We  were  soon  answered,  and  shortly  a 
small  steamer  with  a  band  and  excursionists  came  out  with  him  to 
meet  us.  'Mid  strains  of  music,  mostly  our  national  airs,  we  soon 
found  an  anchorage.  Not  long  afterward  all  had  retired  and  every- 
thing was  quiet.  By  6  the  next  morning  we  had  raised  anchor 
and  were  moving  into  the  wharf.  As  soon  as  we  had  moored  they 
began  shoveling  coal  into  our  vessel,  filling  all  spare  room.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over  we  were  lined  up,  rolls  were  called  and 
we  were  allowed  to  set  foot  on  terra  firma  again.  We  were 
marched  directly  to  the  Myrtle  Boat  Club's  boat  house,  and 
treated  to  a  surf  bath.  We  had  a  great  time,  the  only  difficulty 
we  experienced  being  the  constant  swaying  of  sidewalks,  plat- 
forms, and  everything  on  which  we  set  our  feet.  Of  course  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  sensation  of  ocean  waves  that  stayed  with 
us  on  land.  It  is  a  sensation  that  nearly  everybody  who  travels 
across  the  ocean  experiences. 

Mr.  Isenberg,  our  host  for  the  day,  is  a  very  corpulent  man. 
He  is  as  jolly  as  he  is  large,  and  he  made  us  feel  right  at  home. 
From  the  bath  we  were  marched  to  the  Oahu  Railroad  and  Land 
Company's  depot  and  loaded  on  the  train  for  an  excursion.  When 
I  say  we  I  mean  the  Utah  batteries,  no  infantry  companies  having 
the  privilege  of  the  excursion.  Aboard  the  train  were  one  thous- 
and bottles  of  soda  water  and  many  boxes  of  cigars  for  the  boys 
to  smoke.  Mr.  Kinney,  a  government  official  of  Hawaii  and  a 
former  Salt  Laker,  is  the  one  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
excursion  and  the  refreshment.  All  |being  ready,  we  started  out 
for  what  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  excursion  through  the 
country.  The  tropical  verdure  that  went  sailing  by  on  either  side 
formed  a  natural  picture  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  on  canvas, 
the  product  of  the  artist's  skill.  Here,  too,  the  artist  had  been  at 
work,  for  the  arrangement  of  orchards  and  gardens  showed  the 
work  of  skillful  hands.  Here  we  would  go  sailing  by  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  palms,  loaded  with  fruit  after  its  own  kind,  and  as  they 
towered  high  above  every  other  tree  with  their  bare  trunks  and 
tufted  coronets,  they  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  our  orchard 
trees  in  cooler  climates.  The  banana  tree  is  a  small  bushy  tree, 
almost  of  scrubby  growth,  appearing  barely  strong  enough  to  sup- 
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port  its  large  and  numerous  bunches  of  fruit.  This  season,  we 
were  told,  the  fruit  is  of  inferior  size  and  quality.  Next  we  would 
go  sailing  by  a  pine-apple  farm.  They  grow  low,  something  after 
the  style  of  a  cabbage,  though  much  more  desirable  than  that 
vegetable.  The  rice  swamps,  farmed  mostly  by  Japs,  are  an  in- 
teresting sight.  The  ground  is  worked  while  very  muddy,  and 
after  the  seed  is  in  it  is  flooded.  It  seemed  odd  to  see  the  men, 
with  very  few  clothes  on,  working  in  mud  nearly  as  deep  as  their 
legs  were  long.  The  land  is  left  flooded  thus  till  the  rice  is  in  the 
boot,  when  it  is  drained  off  and  the  grain  left  to  ripen.  Every 
stage  of  farming  was  in  progress';  some  were  plowing,  some 
swamping,  some  draining,  some  harvesting,  and  some  threshing. 
They  have  no  seasons  and  as  long  as  the  ground  has  strength 
enough  they  can  grow  their  crops  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  year. 
As  we  went  riding  through  cuts  and  around  bends  new  beauties 
continually  came  before  us.  Bushes  along  the  railroad  track  were 
loaded  with  beautiful  and  variegated  flowers.  We  passed  the  jut 
of  the  ocean  where  the  beautiful  pearl  harbor  is  being  made.  Off 
in  the  distance  could  plainly  be  seen  two  volcanic  cones,  long  since 
extinct,  but  still  preserved  in  shape,  showing  what  were  once  im- 
mense craters.  There  are  two  visible  also  from  the  city;  in  fact 
one,  the  Punchbowl,  has  part  of  the  city  built  on  its  side. 

The  real  object  of  our  ride,  the  Ewa  Sugar  Plantation,  eighteen 
miles  from  Honolulu,  was  reached  in  a  little  over  an  hour's  ride. 
Mr.  Lowry,  the  superintendent,  kindly  turned  the  grounds  and 
everything  over  to  us,  no  restrictions  whatever  being  placed  on  us. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  pluck  some  of  the  garden  flowers  and 
leaves  to  put  in  the  letters  I  had  ready  Ito  send  home.  While  I 
was  running  for  the  flowers  some  of  the  boys  were  making  tracks 
for  the  trucks  loaded  with  sugar-cane.  They  came  back,  each 
with  a  long  stick  of  the  sweet  cane,  sucking  it  with  all  his  might. 
We  began  then  the  tour  of  the  mill,  claimed  by  employes  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  surely  is  a  large  one,  for  in  its  man- 
ufacture of  140  tons  of  sugar  daily,  it  employs  120  hands.  Of 
those  the  most  are  Japs  who  are  paid  only  $13.00  per  month. 
They  would  fare  very  slim  on  that,  perhaps  as  slim  as  I  on  my 
"$13.00"  a  month,  but  they  are  furnished  a  house  and  fuel,  and 
also  water,  by  their  employers.     The  mill  expected  to  finish  its 
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season's  run  in  about  two  weeks,  having  been  running  about  six 
months.  After  the  mill  closes  down  the  mill  hands  go  out  into 
the  fields  to  attend  the  growing  crops,  which  labor  employs  some 
1200  hands. 

One  young  man  kindly  showed  several  of  us  through  the  mill 
and  answered  our  many  questions  besides  telling  us  all  the  working 
of  the  cane  to  produce  sugar.  The  first  thing  to  be  seen  on  en- 
tering the  door  is  the  tail  end  of  the  process,  the  sacking  of  the 
sugar  for  shipment.  The  se^ving  of  the  sacks  is  done  by  Japanese 
women.  The  cane  is  first  run  through  powerful  rollers  in  which 
all  the  juice  is  pressed  out  and  the  residue  is  left  as  tasteless  as 
sawdust  and  just  as  dry.  The  juice  is  then  taken  through  pipes  to 
vats,  where  it  is  heated  and  the  refuse  separated  from  it.  Larger 
boilers  then  evaporate  all  the  water,  when  it  becomes  syrup,  sweet 
and  golden.  Two  large  cisterns  then  receive  it,  when  it  is  boiled 
down  to  a  granular  state  of  much  the  same  consistency  as  butter 
when  it  comes,  before  it  is  gathered.  It  is  ready  then  for  the  "sep- 
arators," hollow  spheres  with  the  upper  part  removed.  These  cyl- 
inders, for  so  they  appear,  excepting  for  their  concave  interior, 
revolve  1000  times  per  minute.  The  molasses  is  fairly  thrown 
out  of  the  sugar,  which  is  left  a  golden  yellow.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  fall  through  the  bottom  and  is  ready  for  sacking.  It  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  where  it  is  refined  and  put  on  the  market. 
The  reason  it  is  not  refined  where  it  is  made  is  because  the  import 
duty  into  the  United  States  is  so  much  less  on  unrefined  sugar.  I 
ate  a  handful  of  the  sugar  as  it  came  from  the  separators,  so  hot 
that  I  could  scarcely  hold  it  in  my  hand.  From  the  tower  of  the 
factory  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country.  The  fields  of  sugar- 
cane stretched  out  for  miles  on  all  sides.  It  was  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  as  everything  else  on  the  island  seemed  to  be. 

Just  before  we  boarded  the  train  for  our  return  trip,  Captain 
Young  very  fittingly  introduced  Mr.  Kinney,  Mr.  Isenberg,  and  Mr. 
Lowry.  We  gave  each  one  of  them  three  round  cheers  and  a 
"tiger"  and  then  Mr.  Isenberg  patriotically  proposed  and  led  in 
three  cheers  for  "Old  Glory."  We  hurried  back  to  the  city,  where 
another  treat  awaited  us.  The  good  people  of  Honolulu  had  tables 
spread  in  the  shade  in  their  public  square,  and  we  feasted  on  all 
the  dainties  usually  on  a  first-class  bill  of  fare.     The  ladies  waited 
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on  us  with  the  good  grace  and  charm  that  only  ladies  possess,  and 
that  incited  us  to  eat  more  than  we  otherwise  would  have  eaten. 
How  different  from  an  incident  a  day  or  two  before  when  two  boys 
got  into  a  fight  because  one  thought  the  other  had  one  more  bis- 
cuit than  he  should  have.  After  eating  all  our  substantial  foods, 
pies,  cakes,  etc.,  we  feasted  on  grapes,  bananas  and  pine-apples 
until  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  leave  our  seats.  During 
all  this  time  the  band  was  playing,  but  the  stirring  national  airs 
had  little  effect  and  provoked  little  applause  until  we  had  our 
stomachs  well  filled.  A  man  who  is  hungry,  you  know,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  be  patriotic  or  sentimental.  The  grounds  where  all 
these  pleasures  were  found,  surround  the  palace,  now  the  chambers 
of  the  national  council.  Those  halls  were  thrown  open  to  us  as 
well,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough  they  furnished  us  with  writing 
material  and  then  collected  and  stamped  all  our  mail.  The  govern- 
ment had  made  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  The  use  of 
telephones,  everything  was  free  to  the  "boys  in  blue."  When  we 
returned  to  the  boat  a  great  many  of  us  had  a  large  pine-apple  un- 
der each  arm.  We  have  been  eating  pine-apple  occasionally  ever 
since.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  boat  than  we  were  turned 
loose,  each  section  under  its  chief,  with  the  strict  injunction  to  be 
back  not  one  minute  later  than  7  o'clock.  Some  went  back  to  the 
writing  hall  and  spent  most  of  their  time  there,  while  others  roamed 
about  the  town. 

The  town  itself  is  quite  a  sight.  Everything  is  clean  and 
neat.  The  dwellings  usually  have  a  plot  of  ground  with  them  on 
which  the  owner  raises  some  choice  and  delicate  fruits.  The  city 
did  not  present  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  our  American  cities, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  thriving  state.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful houses;  some  nearly  mansions,  and  very  often,  as  the  boys 
passed  by  them,  they  were  invited  in  and  treated  to  the  best  there 
was  to  be  had.  We  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  boat  at  7  o'clock 
than  I  heard  twenty-five  of  our  battery  would  be  permitted  to  go 
out  till  11  o'clock  that  evening.  I  put  in  an  early  application  and 
luckily  became  one  of  the  fortunate  twenty-five.  With  Dr.  Young 
and  two  or  three  others,  I  found  the  mission  house,  and  spent  the 
evening  visiting  with  the  Elders  and  the  wife  of  Elder  Williams. 
The  natives  were  holding  a  singing  school  and  we  went  into  the 
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church  where  they  were  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour.  They  sang 
for  us,  and  when  they  sang  a  hymn  we  knew,  we  joined  in  with 
them.  Of  course  we  did  not  sing  their  language  but  that  made  no 
difference.  We  were  introduced  to  them  and  had  considerable 
sport  trying  to  learn  a  word  or  two,  particularly  "good-by."  A 
gentleman  who  went  with  us,  though  not  a  Mormon,  said  it  was  the 
finest  time  he  had  had  since  he  left  home,  and  he  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  five  dollars.  On  our  way  back  to  the  boat  we  bought 
a  string  of  bananas,  and  they  cost  only  fifty  cents.  They  were 
not  large  ones  but  most  of  them  were  very  good  for  all  that. 

After  we  got  on  the  boat  that  night  there  was  no  more  getting 
off  to  go  up  town.  All  we  got  to  see  of  the  town  had  to  come 
where  we  were.  And  it  was  there,  too.  The  fruit  peddler,  the 
pie-man,  the  soda  water  cart,  all  with  their  wares  for  sale.  Some 
amusing  ways  of  passing  purchases  up  and  change  down  were  im- 
provised, and  not  infrequently  did  the  luckless  vendor  lose  his  wares 
in  the  sea.  Some  of  the  natives  whom  we  met  the  night  before 
were  there.  When  we  pulled  away  from  the  wharf  about  noon 
they  were  the  last  people  I  could  distinguish,  still  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  at  us. 

Here  I  found  myself  3000  miles  from  home  among  strangers, 
as  it  were,  and  yet  I  found  myself  peculiarly  drawn  to  these  native 
people.  Usually,  but  unjustly,  we  look  upon  the  Islanders  as  a  very 
inferior  class  of  people,  but  the  truth  is  that  they  are  highly  intel- 
ligent and  social.  Their  skin  and  some  habits  that  differ  so  mater- 
ially from  our  own,  form  incorrect  criteria  from  which  to  judge 
them.  They  showed  a  great  interest  in  us.  One  would  hardly 
think  that  opposition  would  exist  to  their  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  but  their  chief  fear  is  that  eventually  they  will  be  deprived 
of  their  possessions  as  the  Indians  have  been,  and  they  have  a 
mortal  fear  of  seeing  their  once  glorious  power  thus  slip  away 
from  them.  Undoubtedly  they  have  had  their  minds  poisoned  in 
that  particular. 

We  are  now  sailing  south,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Luzon* 
the  island  upon  which  Manila  is  situated.  You  can  see  by  that 
that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  are  all  in  good 
spirits  over  it,  regardless  of  the  consequences  when  we  get  there. 
The  journey  has  been  a  long,  tedious  one,  and  we  are  more  than 
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pleased  that  it  is  about  ended.  It  hardly  seems,  though,  to  my 
mind,  that  we  have  been  sailing  for  thirty  days  with  only  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  land.  While  it  has  been  long,  there  has  been  a 
monotony  in  it  that  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  time,  and  from  one 
day  to  the  next  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  day  and  date. 
Tomorrow,  Sunday,  the  17th,  will  be  a  day  for  us  to  remember. 

Day  before  yesterday  it  was  stormy  and  rough  during  the 
whole  day,  but  through  the  mist  and  clouds  we  caught  sight  of 
land  on  the  horizon  to  the  north  of  us.  There  v/as  much  gazing 
at  it,  as  it  warned  us  that  we  were  in  the  group  of  islands  cap- 
tured by  Dewey. 

Next  morning  as  soon  as  we  were  up  we  could  see  land  on 
both  sides  of  us.  The  day  was  calm,  and  consequently  excessively 
warm.  We  were  near  enough  to  see  the  wooded  uplands  and  hills, 
and  the  breakers  dashing  against  the  rugged  beach  on  the  north. 
About  11  o'clock  we  spied  the  smoke  of  a  vessel  directly  in  our 
course.  We  watched  it  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  with  a  great 
deal  of  wonder,  and  guessing  as  to  its  nationality  and  its  inten- 
tions. What  if  it  were  a  Spanish  gun-boat  lying  in  waiting  for  us? 
We  could  not  oifer  effectual  resistance  and  would  be  taken.  The 
China  sped  on  ahead  to  ascertain  who  she  might  be,  and  from 
their  signals  we  soon  learned  it  was  one  of  our  own  craft.  She 
lowered  a  boat  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the  China,  which  signalled 
us  to  stop  as  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them.  As  soon  as  she  (the 
China)  gave  orders  to  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  and  or- 
dered three  cheers  for  our  escort,  the  Boston,  she  left  us  to  hasten 
on  to  Manila.  What  that  means  we  are  unable  to  find  out  at  present. 
We,  of  course,  got  the  latest  news  that  the  Boston  had  received 
from  Hong  Kong,  and  though  it  is  quite  old,  we  feel  still  that  it  is 
news.  The  principal  things  we  have  learned  are  concerning  the 
battle  at  Santiago,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  Manila. 
That  means  that  perhaps  we  will  have  something  to  do  to  hold  the 
advantage  already  gained,  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  retain  it  by 
fighting,  v/e  expect  to  do  our  duty  and  still  come  out  masters  of 
the  situation. 

The  Boston,  now  sailing  in  our  lead,  is  not  a  large  vessel,  but 
appears  a  formidable  craft  with  her  iron  sides  and  her  mounted 
batteries.     Her  largest  guns  are  two  eight-inch  guns.     She  has  a 
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great  many  smaller  ones.  There  areno  railings  around  her  decl, 
which  is  dovm  very  close  to  the  water;  in  fact,  very  little  of  the 
vessel  is  high  above  the  water.  She  was  right  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  at  Manila,  but  to  us  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  she 
helped  in  one  of  the  greatest  naval  victories  of  the  world.  Her 
company  seemed  to  us  a  safeguard  against  possible  attack  by  some 
wandering  Spanish  gun-boat.  The  boys  stand  and  look  at  her  for 
long  stretches  of  time. 

It  is  warm  again  today,  but  not  so  warm  as  yesterday.  There 
is  not  much  breeze  stirring,  but  we  have  shade  to  protect  us  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  distance,  landward,  there  is  a 
little  shower  passing;  in  fact,  we  can  see  them  in  nearly  every 
direction.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  already  that  it  is  as  easy 
for  nature  to  weep  and  shed  tears  as  it  is  for  a  baby.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  so  located  that  the  eifects  of  the  frequent  storms  will  be 
reduced  to  the  least  possible  danger.  We  were  discussing  it  the 
other  day  with  Captain  Young,  and  during  the  talk  he  showed  us  a 
pictorial  magazine  on  Manila.  A  great  many  of  the  houses  in  the 
country  were  built  high  above  the  ground  on  poles  tied  to  the 
trunks  of  palm  trees.  Think  of  us  swinging  among  the  cocoanuts 
in  company  with  children  of  our  remote  ancestors(?) — monkeys.  If 
the  weather  we  are  getting  now  is  any  criterion  we  shall  need  such 
luxuries. 

I  expect  by  tomorrow  morning  we  will  be  with  Dewey.  Whether 
we  will  go  ashore  at  once  or  not  I  cannot  say.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  we  will.  I  believe  the  other  expedition  has  been 
landed.  If  we  land  there  is  apt  to  be  so  much  to  do  that  I  cannot 
find  time  to  write  any  more  before  the  mail  leaves. 

We  are  anchored  right  in  the  middle  of  Dewey's  fleet,  where 
he  had  his  famous  battle.  We  can  see  the  hulls  of  the  sunken 
vessels,  or  their  rusty  smoke-stacks  and  stripped  masts. 

As  we  were  coming  in  the  harbor  we  could  see  the  smoke  and 
hear  the  report  of  cannon  off  in  the  direction  of  Manila.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  fighting  between  the  Insurgents  and  Spaniards,  and 
has  been  going  on  every  day  for  a  good  long  time.  The  cannon- 
ading is  not  very  heavy  and  perhaps  they  are  only  skirmishing. 
The  first  expedition  landed  after  the  first  night  and  are  in  bar- 
racks.    We  may  be  stationed  in  the  same  place — Cavite. 
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While  the  events  related  in  our  last  chapter  were  occurring  in 
Cuba,  the  troops  were  being  pushed  forward  for  the  Philippines. 

Four  transports  carrying  4,200  men,  forming  the  second  Man- 
ila expedition,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  June  15th  under  com- 
mand of  General  F.  V.  Greene,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
the  third  expedition  sailed  in  the  transports  Indiana,  Ohio,  Morgan 
City,  and  City  of  Para,  commanded  by  General  Arthur  McArthur. 
On  June  29th  General  Merritt,  who  commands  the  forces  sent  to 
the  Philippines,  sailed  from  San  Francisco. 

On  June  30th  the  United  States  Cruiser  Charleston  and  the 
three  transports  of  the  first  Philippine  expedition  arrived  at  Cavite. 
On  the  way  to  the  Philippines  the  Charleston  took  possession  of 
Guam,  Ladrone  Islands,  June  21st  and  carried  six  Spanish  officers 
and  fifty-four  men  from  the  garrison,  prisoners  to  Cavite.  So  with 
the  first  installment  of  United  States  troops  on  the  ground,  and  the 
second  and  third  well  on  the  way  everything  was  shaping  itself  for 
decisive  work  and  a  speedy  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines. 
On  the  same  day  several  thousand  Spanish  reinforcements  succeed- 
ed in  entering  Santiago. 

And  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  import- 
ant events  of  the  war.  Glorious  because  of  the  magnificent  work 
of  our  war  vessels  and  the  humanity  and  generosity  displayed  by  our 
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officers  and  men  towards  the  Spaniards  when  the  victory  was  won ; 
and  important  because  it  practically  closed  the  war ;  for  Spain  soon 
after  this  battle,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  struggle^ 
sued  for  peace. 

The  capture  and  occupation  of  the  outer  works  of  Santiago, 
and  the  almost  certain  fall  of  the  city  in  the  near  future,  ap- 
pears to  have  determined  Admiral  Cervera  to  carry  out  the  repeat- 
ed instructions  of  his  government,  and  make  a  dash  out  of  the  har- 
bor in  the  hope  of  escaping;  ^pref erring,  to  use  his  own  words,  to 
have  his  ships  destroyed  at  sea,  fighting  like  a  sailor,  to  having 
them  ignobly  captured  or  destroyed  in  the  harbor  with  no  chance 
of  defending  himself. 

On  Sunday  morning  July  3rd,  Admiral  Sampson,  on  his  flag- 
ship New  York,  sailed  eastward  about  seven  miles  on  his  way  to 
confer  with  General  Shafter  at  Siboney.  The  Massachusetts,  New 
Orleans,  and  Newark  had  left  the  line  and  were  about  forty  miles 
to  the  eastward  for  coal,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  American  fleet,  the  cruiser,  Brooklyn,  Commodore 
Schley's  flagship,  the  battleships  Iowa,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Indiana 
and  the  converted  yachts,  Vixen  and  Gloucester  lay  lazily  outside 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  with  Sabbath  stillness  all  around  them  and  ap- 
parently nothing  to  disturb  the  monotony  which  had  marked  the 
days  and  weeks  already  spent  on  the  blockade. 

A  column  of  smoke  could  be  seen  rising  just  back  of  the  high 
hill  at  the  entrance  of  Santiago  harbor  and  the  ofiicers  on  duty  were 
carefully  watching  it. 

Suddenly  at  9:  30  a.m.  the  cry  rang  out  from  the  navigator 
of  the  Brooklyn,  "After  bridge,  there!  Report  to  the  commodore 
and  the  captain  that  the  enemy's  ships  are  coming  out!" 

Then  commenced  a  sea  fight  destined  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  history. 

The  Spanish  ships,  under  full  head  of  steam  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  out  of  the  harbor  and  darted  to  the  west- 
ward, in  the  following  order:  Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya,  Cristobal  Colon, 
and  Almirante  Oquendo,  followed  by  the  torpedo  boats  Furor  and 
Plutmi. 

Every  American  vessel  was  speedily  under  way  and  in  barely 
three  minutes  from  the  time  the  alarm  was  given  every  ship  was 
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cleared  for  action  and  every  man  was  in  his  appointed  place  ready 
for  the  battle. 

Led  by  the  flagship  Brooklyn  the  great  ships  rushed  to  the 
fight  and  engaged  the  Spaniards.  The  fire  of  the  American  gun- 
ners was  deadly  and  rapid,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  four  of 
the  Spanish  ships  were  ashore,  wrecks. 

The  firing  had  commenced  at  9:  40  o'clock.  At  10:  30  the 
Maria  Teresa  and  the  Oquendo  were  on  the  beach  on  fire  and 
riddled  with  shot  and  shell.  The  two  torpedo  boats,  Pluton  and 
Furor  were  destroyed  earlier  in  the  fight. 

The  Vizcaya  and  Colon  were  making  every  effort  by  a  run- 
ning fight  to  escape,  and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  at  least  one  of 
them  would  succeed.  The  Brooklyn  was  following  them  closely, 
but  their  speed  was  too  great  for  the  Indiana,  Texas,  and  Iowa,  and 
these  vessels  turned  to  the  rescue  of  the  enemy  on  the  burning 
Spanish  vessels. 

Now,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Oregon  v/as  leav- 
ing the  other  battleships  and  with  great  clouds  of  smoke  pouring 
from  her  funnels,  was  coming  rapidly  to  the  aid  of  the  Brooklyn. 

The  Vizcaya  has  been  classed  by  critics  as  the  superior  of 
the  Brooklyn,  but  fearing  nothing,  Commodore  Schley  ordered 
his  captain  to  "get  in  close"  and  was  soon  pouring  two  thousand 
pounds  of  metal  against  the  Vizcaya  every  three  minutes. 

The  Oregon  had  now  come  near  enough  to  pour  in  several  six 
inch  projectiles  and  in  about  thirty-five  minutes  after  the  Brook- 
lyn closed  in  on  her,  the  Vizcaya  was  on  fire  and  was  headed 
for  the  shore. 

The  Cristobal  Colon,  which  to  all  appearance  had  so  far  es- 
caped injury,  was  now  about  four  miles  ahead  of  the  Brooklyn 
with  the  Oregon  a  little  farther  behind.  These  two  great  vessels 
took  up  the  chase  with  the  Texas  following  about  five  miles  in 
their  rear. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  chase  continued  without  much  gain 
on  either  side,  but  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Brooklyn  and 
Oregon  and  they  began  to  gain  slowly  on  the  enemy. 

At  12:20  o'clock  the  Oregon  threw  two  thirteen-inch  shells 
after  the  Colon  but  they  both  fell  short;  the  second,  however, 
struck  so  close  astern  that  it  threw  tons  of  water  on  the  deck  of 
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the  flying  foe.  At  12:40  our  ships  had  gained  so  much  on  the 
Spaniard  that  the  Brooklyn  was  able  to  land  a  few  eight-inch 
shots  against  her  sides  and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  race 
was  nearing  its  end,  and  without  an  attempt  at  a  last  fight  the 
Cristobal  Colon,  the  last  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  ran  ashore 
and  surrendered  at  about  1 :20. 

And  so  in  less  than  four  hours  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  navy 
was  utterly  destroyed  and  Spain's  sea  power  entirely  blotted  out. 

The  Spanish  losses  were  about  six  hundred  lives,  1,300  pris- 
oners and  $12,000,000  of  property.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
Admiral  Cervera,  who  surrendered  to  Lieut.-Commander  Wainwright 
of  the  Gloucester. 

The  most  marvelous  fact  is  that  only  one  man  was  killed  and 
three  wounded,  all  on  the  Brooklyn,  and  this  is  doubly  wonderful 
when  it  is  known  that  that  vessel  was  hit  more  than  thirty  times. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  American  ofiicers  and  men  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  brave  fellows  on  the  wrecked  and  burning 
Spanish  ships,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  rescued. 

A  writer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  says: 

"The  victory  in  its  racial,  moral,  and  material  aspects  reminds 
one  irresistibly  of  that  over  the  Spanish  Armada.  But  it  has  no 
dark  spot  upon  it.  The  Spaniards  were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Am- 
ericans, their  wounded  were  tended  by  our  surgeons,  their  dead 
wrapped  in  their  own  flag  and  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
Nor  by  word  or  deed  was  any  one  of  the  prisoners  reminded  of  his 
humiliation." 

The  first  news  of  this  glorious  event  reached  the  United  States 
in  the  following  dispatch  from  Admiral  Sampson: 

3:15  p.  m.,  Siboney,  July  3. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: — 

The  fleet  under  my  command  offers  the  Nation  as  a  Fourth  of  July 
present  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Cervera's  fleet. 

"Not  one  escaped.  It  attempted  to  escape  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  at  2 
p.  m.  the  last,  the  Cristobal  Colon,  had  run  ashore  six  miles  west  of  San- 
tiago and  let  down  her  colors. 

"The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Oquendo,  and  Vizeaya  were  forced 
ashore,  burned  and  blown  up  within  four  miles  of  the  port.  Our  loss 
one  killed  and  two  wounded. 
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"Enemy's  oss  probably  several  hundred  from  gunfire,  explosions,  and 
drowning. 

"About  1300  prisoners,  including  Admiral  Cervera. 

"The  man  killed  was  George  H.  Ellis,  chief  yeoman  of  the  Brooklyn^ 

"SAMPSON." 

This  reached  the  country  on  the  morning  of  July  4th,  and  with 
it  came  word  that  the  Ladrones  had  been  seized  and  the  first  Man- 
ila expedition  had  safely  landed  at  Cavite, 

The  people  everywhere  were  wild  with  delight  and  the  nation's 
birthday  was  never  before  celebrated  so  enthusiastically  and  with 
such  thankfulness. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  Santiago  and  the  army  investing  it. 
At  8:30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  3rd  General  Shafter  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  An  hour  later  Cervera  made  his  daring 
dash  for  liberty  with  the  result  already  stated.  This,  of  course, 
entirely  changed  the  naval  and  military  situation,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  fall  of  the  city  could  be  accomplished  much  more  easily  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  in  the  harbor,  and  the  army  on  land. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  General  Shafter,  having  received 
confirmation  of  the  statement  that  General  Pando  with  6,000  men 
had  entered  Santiago,  and  realizing  the  strength  of  the  fortifications 
and  entrenchments  of  the  city  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  his 
own  troops  after  their  terrible  experiences  at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney, 
called  for  reinforcements,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  send  additional  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

While  the  soldiers  lay  in  the  trenches  outside  Santiago  await- 
ing reinforcements  and  the  navy  still  remained  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  ready  to  co-operate  with  them.  President  McKinley  is- 
sued on  July  6,  1898,  the  following  most  beautiful  proclamation, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  calling  upon  the  people  of  our 
nation  to  return  their  thanks  to  God  for  His  marvelous  care  of  our 
army  and  navy: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

At  this  time,  when  to  the  yet  fresh  remembrance  of  the  unprece- 
dented success  which  attended  the  operations  of  the  United  States  fleet 
in  the  bay  of  Manila  on  the  1st  day  of  May  last,  are  added  the  tidings  of 
the  no  less  glorious  achievements  of  the  naval  and  military  arms  of  our 
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beloved  country  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause, 
and,  staying  the  feeling  of  exultation  that  too  naturally  attends  great 
deeds  wrought  by  our  countrymen  in  our  country's  cause,  should  rever- 
ently bow  before  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace  and  give  devout  praise  to 
God,  who  holdeth  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  and  worketh  upon 
them  the  marvels  of  His  high  will,  and  who  has  thus  far  vouchsafed  to  us 
the  light  of  his  face  and  led  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  to  victory, 

I  therefore  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States,  on  next  assembling 
for  Divine  worship  in  their  respective  places  of  meeting,  to  offer  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God,  who  in  His  inscrutable  ways,  now  leading  our 
hosts  upon  the  waters  to  unscathed  triumph,  now  guiding  them  in  a  strange 
land  through  the  dread  shadows  of  death  to  success,  even  though  at  a 
fearful  cost,  now  bearing  them  without  accident  or  loss  to  far  distant 
climes,  has  watched  over  our  cause  and  brought  nearer  the  success  of  the 
right  and  the  attainment  of  just  and  honorable  peace. 

With  the  Nation's  thanks  let  there  be  mingled  the  Nation's  prayers 
that  our  gallant  sons  may  be  shielded  from  harm  alike  on  the  battlefields 
and  in  the  clash  of  fleets,  and  be  spared  the  scourge  of  suffering  and  dis- 
ease while  they  are  striving  to  uphold  their  country's  honor;  and  withal, 
let  the  Nation's  heart';  be  stilled  with  holy  awe  at  the  thought  of  the 
noble  men  who  have  perished]  as  heroes  die,  and  be  filled  with  compas- 
sionate sympathy  for  all  those  who  suffer  bereavement  or  endure  sickness, 
wounds,  and  bonds  by  reason  of  the  awful  struggle. 

And  above  all,  let  us  pray  with  earnest  fervor  that  He,  the  dispenser 
of  all  good,  may  speedily  remove  from  us  the  untold  afflictions  of  war  and 
bring  to  our  dear  land  the  blessings  of  restored  peace,  and  to  all  the 
domain  now  ravaged  by  the  cruel  strife,  the  priceless  boon  of  security 
and  tranquillity.  William  McKinley, 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  6,  1898. 

On  July  7th  Lieut.  Hobson  and  his  brave  men  who  sank  the 
"  Merriraac  "  in  the  mouth  of  Santiago  harbor,  were  exchanged  for  a 
Spanish  lieutenant  and  fifteen  men  who  had  been  captured  at  El 
Caney. 

Several  days  passed  before  the  reinforcements  could  arrive  at 
Santiago  and  the  truce  was  extended  from  time  to  time.  Oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  General  Toral,  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  to  communicate  with  the  Madrid  government,  and  telegraph 
operators  were  sent  to  him  from  the  American  lines  for  that  purpose. 

On  July  9th  General  Toral  offered  to  surrender  the  city  if  his 
troops  were  allowed  to  withdraw  with  their  arms.  This  was  refused 
by  General  Shafter. 
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On  the  10th,  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived  at  Siboney 
and  were  rapidly  moved  to  the  front,  and  on  the  11th  General  Miles 
arrived  in  Cuba  and  conferred  with  General  Shafter  and  Admiral 
Sampson. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  additional  troops  General  Shafter  had 
greatly  strengthened  the  American  lines  around  Santiago.  Siege 
guns  and  mortar  batteries  had  been  placed  in  position  and  every 
preparation  made  to  bombard  the  city  if  the  Spanish  commander  re- 
fused to  surrender.  On  July  10th  and  11th  some  shells  v/ere  thrown 
into  the  city  by  the  land  batteries  and  by  the  ships  outside  the  har- 
bor, but  before  long  the  bombardment  was  stopped. 

After  several  propositions  had  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  and 
rejected  by  the  American  government,  General  Toral  was  notified 
that  he  must  accept  the  terms  of  the  United  States  and  surrender 
or  negotiations  would  close  and  the  bombardment  of  the  city  com- 
mence. 

On  July  14th,  Santiago  surrendered.  The  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation were  that  the  Spaniards  should  surrender  all  the  troops  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  includes  all  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  all  the  forts  and  defenses  of  the  city  to  be 
left  intact.  The  United  States  agreed  to  transport  the  troops  thus 
surrendered  back  to  Spain  at  the  expense  of  this  government. 

On  Sunday,  July  17th,  the  formal  surrender  was  made  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  over  the  governor's  palace  in  Santiago. 
General  McKibben  was  appointed  temporary  military  governor. 

Following  is  the  report  made  by  General  Shafter  to  the  adju- 
tant-general at  Vv?"ashington  on  the  day  of  the  formal  surrender: 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  17. 
"Adjutant-General,  United  States  Army,  Washington : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  the  American  flag  has  been  this 
instant,  12  o'clock,  noon,  hoisted  over  the  house  of  the  civil  government, 
in  the  city  of  Santiago.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  present.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  presented  arms  and  band 
playing  national  air.  Light  battery  fired  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 
Perfect  order  is  being  maintained  by  municipal  government.  Distress  is 
very  great,  but  little  sickness  in  town.    Scarcely  any  yellow  fever. 

"A  small  gunboat  and  about  200  seamen  left  by  Cervera  have  sur- 
rendered to  me.   Obstructions  are  being  removed  from  the  mouth  of  harbor. 
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"  Upon  coming  into  the  city  I  discovered  a  perfect  entanglement  of 
defenses.  Fighting  as  the  Spanish  did  the  first  day,  it  would  have  cost 
5,000  lives  to  have  taken  it. 

Battalions  of  Spanish  troops  have  been  depositing  arms  since  day- 
light in  our  armory,  over  which  I  have  guard.  General  Toral  formally 
surrendered  the  plaza  and  all  stores  at  9  a.  m. 

"W.  R.  Shapter,  Major-General." 


Headquarters  United  States  Army,  Santiago, 

July  17th. 
"To  Adjutant-General,  United  States  Army,  Washington: 

"  My  ordnance  officers  report  about  7,000  rifles  turned  in  today  and 
600,000  cartridges.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fine  modern  guns,  together  with  a  saluting  battery  of  fifteen  old 
bronze  guns.  Disarming  and  turning  in  will  go  on  tomorrow.  List  of 
prisoners  not  yet  taken.         Shafter,  Major-General  Commanding." 

On  July  18tli  a  state  document  was  issued  by  direction  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  providing  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  It  announces  the  assumption  of  the  government  of 
the  province  by  a  new  political  power,  and  guarantees  to  the  people 
of  the  territory  affected  absolute  security  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights. 

It  is  the  first  document  of  the  kind  ever  issued  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  marks  a  new  epoch  in  American  history. 
Following  is  a  full  text  of  the  document : 

Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 

July  18,  1898. 
"General  Shafter,  Santiago,  Cuba  : 

"The  following  is  sent  you  for  your  information  and  guidance.  It 
will  be  published  in  such  a  manner  in  both  English  and  Spanish  as  will 
give  it  the  widest  circulation  in  the  territory  under  your  control : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C., 
July  18,  1898. 
"To  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir: — The  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  and  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  render  it  necessary  to  in- 
struct the  military  commander  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  conduct 
which  he  is  to  observe  during  military  occupation. 
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The  first  effect  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory  is 
the  severance  of  the  former  political  relations  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  political  power. 

In  this  changed  condition  of  things,  the  inhabitants,  so  long  as  they 
perform  their  duties,  are  entitled  to  security  in  their  persons  and  property 
and  in  all  the  private  right  and  relations.  It  is  my  desire  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cuba  should  be  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  discharge  to  the  fullest  extent  its  obligations  in  this  regard.  It  will 
therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation  to  an- 
nounce and  proclaim  in  the  most  public  manner  that  we  come  not  to  make 
war  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  nor  upon  any  party  or  faction  among 
them,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  homes,  in  their  employments,  and  in 
their  personal  and  religious  rights.  All  persons  who  either  by  active  aid 
or  by  honest  submission,  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  give  effect  to  this  beneficent  purpose  will  receive  the  reward  of  its  sup- 
port and  protection.  Our  occupation  should  be  as  free  from  severity  as 
possible. 

Though  the  powers  of  the  military  occupation  are  absolute  and 
supreme  and  immediately  operate  upon  the  political  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  municipal  laws  of  the  conquered  territory,  such  as  affect 
private  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  are  considered  as  continuing  in  force,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  until  they  are  suspended  or  superseded  by 
the  occupying  belligerent,  and  in  practice,  they  are  not  usually  abrogated, 
but  are  allowed  to  remain  in  force,  and  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  substantially  as  they  were  before  the  occupation.  This  en- 
lightened practice  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  adhered  to  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  judges  and  other  officials  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  may,  if  they  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  administer  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  as  between  man  and 
man,  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  commander-in-chief.  The 
native  constabulary  will,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  preserved. 

The  freedom  of  the  people  to  pursue  their  accustomed  occupations  will 
be  abridged  only  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

While  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the  American  commander-in-chief  will 
be  such  as  has  just  been  defined,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  adopt  measures  of 
a  different  kind,  if,  unfortunately,  the  course  of  the  people  should  render 
such  measures  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  ^law]andlorder.  He  will 
then  possess  the  power  to  replace  or  expel  the  native  officials,  in  part  or 
altogether,  to  substitute  new  courts  of  his  own  construction  for  those  that 
now  exist,  or  to  create  such  new  or  supplementary  tribunals  as  may  be 
necessary.    In  the  exercise  of  these  high  powers  the  commander  must  be 
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guided  by  his  judgment  and  his  experience,  and  a  high  sense  of  justice. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  practical  problems  with  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  deal  is  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  property  and  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  revenues.  It  is  conceded  all  public 
funds  and  securities  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  country  in  its 
own  right,  and  all  arms  and  supplies  and  other  moveable  property  of  such 
kind  may  be  seized  by  the  military  occupant  and  converted  to  his  own 
use.  The  real  property  of  the  state  he  may  hold  and  administer,  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  the  revenues  thereof,  but  he  is  not  to  destroy  it  save 
in  the  case  of  military  necessity. 

All  public  means  of  transportation,  such  as  telegraph  lines,  cables, 
railways  and  boats  belonging  to  the  State  may  be  appropriated  to  his  use, 
but  unless  in  case  of  military  necessity,  they  are  not  to  be  destroyed.  All 
churches  and  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship  and  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  all  schoolhouses,  are,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  protected,  and  all 
destruction  or  intentional  defacement  of  such  places,  of  historical  monu- 
ments or  archives,  or  of  works  of  science  or  art,  is  prohibited,  save  when 
required  by  urgent  military  necessity. 

Private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  corporations, 
is  to  be  respected  and  can  be  confiscated  only  as  hereafter  indicated. 
Means  of  transportation,  such  as  telegraph  lines  and  cables,  railways  and 
boats,  may,  although  they  belong  to  private  individuals  or  corporations, 
be  seized  by  the  military  occupant,  but  unless  destroyed  under  military 
necessity  are  not  to  be  retained. 

While  it  is  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  levy  contributions 
upon  the  enemy  in  their  seaports,  towns,  or  provinces  which  may  be  in  his 
military  possession  by  conquest,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  war,  this  right  is  to  be  exercised  within  such  limitations 
that  may  not  savor  of  confiscation.  As  the  result  of  military  occupation 
the  taxes  and  duties  payable  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  former  govern- 
ment become  payable  to  the  military  occupant  unless  he  sees  fit  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  other  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
the  government. 

The  moneys  so  collected  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  government  under  the  military  occupation,  such  as  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  and  the  police  and  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 

army. 

Private  property  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  is  to  be  paid  for  when 
possible  in  cash  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  when  payment  in  cash  is  not  pos- 
sible, receipts  are  to  be  given. 

All  ports  and  places  in  Cuba  which  may  be  in  the  actual  possession 
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of  our  land  and  naval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral 
nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  importation.  William  McKinley. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 

On  July  20th  the  United  States  government  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  transporting  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  Spain,  to  the  Spanish 
Trans- Atlantic  Company.  The  total  cost  of  the  movement  of  these 
prisoners  is  estimated  at  about  $550,000. 

Here  is  a  sight  never  before  witnessed  in  the  world.  A  nation 
having  entered  upon  a  war  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  free- 
dom to  an  oppressed  people,  after  having  been  victorious  in  every 
engagement  on  land  or  sea,  transporting  the  prisoners  taken  from 
the  enemy,  thousands  of  miles  to  their  native  land  and  hiring  the 
ships  of  the  conquered  foe  in  which  to  carry  them.  And  thus  at  every 
step  in  this  remarkable  war  new  lustre  is  added  to  our  great  nation, 
not  so  much  by  its  victories  in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean,  as  by  its 
wonderful  magnanimity  and  exhibition  of  high  and  noble  purpose. 
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LONG  LIVE  THE  PROPHET. 


"The  King  is  dead — long  live  the  King!" 

The  Prophet  is  dead — long  live  the  Prophet! 

The  former  of  these  exclamations  is  the  cry  and  response  that 
goes  through  the  land  when  a  British  monarch  dies.  "The  king  is 
dead!"  and  the  response  that  immediately  follows,  "Long  live  the 
king!"  is  to  give  the  assurance  that  the  succeeding  ruler  has  taken 
his  place,  that  the  succession  is  immediate,  instant,  that  for  no  one 
moment  is  England  without  a  constitutional  ruler. 

It.  is  thought  by  those  who  favor  the  monarchial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  be  an  excellent  feature  of  the  British  constitution,  this 
instant  succession  of  the  kings  of  the  nation.  It  gives  no  oppor- 
tunity for  usurpers  to  seize  the  throne,  and  allows  no  interregnum  in 
which  factions  and  claimants  may  arise.  No  doubts  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  subjects  as  to  the  succession.  It  is  all  pre-arranged, 
governed  by  well  established  law  which  the  subjects  understand  as; 
well  as  the  rulers,  and  the  nation  glides  from  the  one  administra- 
tion to  another  without  friction,  without  halting;  and  doubtless 
among  the  few  things  that  can  be  said  for  monarchial  government 
this  is  one  of  the  best. 

But  why  say,  "The  Prophet  is  dead — long  live  the  Prophet?" 

Because  the  succession  in  the  prophetic  office,  and  presidency 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  just  as  im- 
mediate, just  as  well  assured  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.    The  Prophet  is  dead;  but  there  is  not  an  instant  that  the 
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Church  is  without  a  prophet;  for  no  sooner  does  the  Prophet-Presi- 
dent take  his  departure,  than  his  mantle  falls  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  successor.  There  is  not  a  single  moment,  when  the  Church 
is  regularly  organized,  that  the  Lord  does  not  have  open  the  author- 
itative channel  through  which  to  communicate  His  will  to  the  body 
religious. 

In  the  Church  the  Lord  has  provided  that,  "Of  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood,  three  Presiding  High  Priests,  chosen  by  the  body,  ap- 
pointed and  ordained  to  that  office,  and  upheld  by  the  confidence, 
faith,  and  prayer  of  the  church,  form  a  quorum  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church." 

And  after  them,  "  The  Twelve  Counselors  are  called  to  be  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  or  special  witnesses  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  all 
the  world.  *  *  *  *  ^^^j  ^j^gy  form  a  quorum  equal  in  author- 
ity to  the  three  presidents  previously  mentioned." 

And  then  again,  "  The  seventy  are  also  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  be  especial  witnesses  to  the  Gentiles  and  in  all  the 
world.  *  *  *  *  And  they  form  a  quorum  equal  in  authority 
to  the  Twelve  Special  Witnesses  or  Apostles  just  named." 

Since  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  equal 
to  the  authority  and  power  of  the  First  Presidency,  it  must  follow 
that  anything  which  the  First  Presidency  could  have  done  when  in 
existence  can  be  done  by  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles;  and  hence 
they  can  preside  over  the  Church;  and  as  the  senior  member  of 
that  council  is  always  the  president  of  the  Quorum,  it  follows  that 
so  long  as  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  are  acting  as  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church,  he  stands  at  their  head  and  is  God's  mouth-piece  to 
the  Church,  and  through  him  will  be  communicated  the  mind  and 
will  of  God  to  the  people;  for  he  is  the  Prophet  and  Seer  and  Rev- 
elator  to  the  Church,  and  whenever  the  First  Presidency  is  to  be 
re-established  it  will  be  through  him  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  will 
be  made  known,  and  God's  prophet  and  mouth-piece  and  president 
of  the  Church  chosen. 

This  beautiful  arrangement,  now  so  well  known  in  Israel,  pro- 
vides against  all  confusion;  protects  the  Saints  against  all  liability 
of  being  deceived;  gives  no  opportunity  to  usurpers;  no  occasion 
for  factions;  no  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  the  succession  of  our  prophets  instant. 
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Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  President  Lorenzo  Snow,  to  the 
joy  of  all  the  Saints,  chosen  by  the  Apostles  at  their  special  meet- 
ing on  the  13th  of  September  to  be  the  President  of  the  Church, 
and  sustained  in  that  position  by  the  Saints  in  general  conference 
of  the  Church  on  the  9th  of  October,  glides  into  his  position  without 
confusion,  without  excitement,  without  a  doubt  as  to  the  legality 
of  his  succession,  and  around  him  gather  the  Saints  with  their  hearts 
full  of  love  and  confidence  and  knowledge  that  he  is  the  prophet 
of  the  living  God.  And  while  we  remember  with  a  sweet  sorrow 
the  departure  of  the  late  beloved  president,  Wilford  Woodruff,  we 
turn  to  his  successor  and  with  joy  unspeakable  say,  "Long live  the 
Prophet." 


This  number  commences  Volume  IL  of  the  Improvement  Era. 
In  publishing  Volume  I.,  great  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  General  Board.  The  enterprise  has  been  successful  financially, 
and  from  the  liberal  patronage  and  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Era, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  has  been  equally  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  literary  standing.  That  it  has  been  a  means  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  officers  of  the  Improvement  Associations  we  have  abun- 
dance of  evidence.  Stake  superintendents  and  presidents  of  associ- 
ations in  all  parts  of  Zion  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
help  it  has  been  to  them  in  that  it  has  been  a  medium  through  which 
they  have  received  instruction  from  the  General  Superintendency 
and  Board  of  Aids;  while  the  literature  it  has  contained  has  been 
of  immense  value  both  to  the  young  men  of  Zion  at  home  and  the 
Elders  who  are  traveling  and  preaching  the  Gospel  abroad.  All  this 
is  especially  gratifying  to  the  editors  and  managers,  and  leads  them 
to  form  a  determination  that  for  the  future  the  organ  of  the  Young 
Men's  Associations  shall  be  made  to  contribute  more  and  more  to 
the  welfare  of  this  institution.  It  will  be  made  more  and  still  more 
indispensable  to  the  officers  of  associations,  until  it  shall  come  to 
be  recognized  as  impossible  to  successfully  conduct  association  work 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  it  without  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  information  and  counsel  and  instruction  to  be  found 
from  time  to  time  in  its  pages;  while  the  scope  and  quality  of  the 
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literature  it  shall  publish  will  make  it  a  magazine  of  general  inter- 
est to  all  people. 

In  Volume  L,  by  a  series  of  special  articles,  the  Era  became 
noted  as  a  magazine  that  kept  abreast  with  the  times.  These  arti- 
cles included  a  consideration  of  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  written  by  Professor  Cluff  as  the  result  of  his  visiting  the 
islands  and  holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  natives  of  that 
country;  ascertaining  their  views  concerning  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  war-swept 
Cuba  was  described  by  Congressman  King,  who  personally  visited  the 
island  previous  to  the  American  declaration  of  war.  The  death  of 
the  great  English  Statesman  furnished  the  occasion  of  an  extended 
biographical  sketch  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  by  Bishop  Whit- 
ney; the  death  of  Bismarck  afforded  a  like  opportunity  to  Professor 
J.  M.  Tanner  to  write  up  a  biographical  sketch  of  this  first  states- 
man of  Europe  and  the  nineteenth  century;  the  death  of  President 
Woodruff  also  afforded  the  occasion  for  the  official  biographical 
sketch  of  him,  which  appeared  in  No.  12  of  the  first  volume,  writ- 
ten by  the  historian  of  the  Church,  Elder  Franklin  D.  Richards. 
These  special  articles,  together  with  the  chapters  on  the  progress 
of  the  American-Spanish  war,  have  given  to  the  Era  the  character 
for  keeping  abreast  of  the  great  events  of  the  time,  above  referred 
to,  a  character  that  will  be  maintained  and  intensified  during  the 
years  that  are  to  come. 

What  special  events  will  transpire  in  the  present  year  to  make 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  of  intense  interest,  we  cannot  now,  of 
course,  determine;  but  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  whatever 
great  events  take  place,  the  Era  will  have  special  articles  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  We  will  make  our  magazine  a  reliable  depository  of 
great  current  questions  and  events  such  as  will  make  it  for  all  time 
to  come  a  valuable  work  of  reference  in  the  libraries  of  our  young 
men. 

The  prospects  now  opening  before  the  Improvement  Era  for 
becoming  a  first-class  magazine  are  much  improved  over  what  they 
were  a  year  ago.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  increase  from 
year  to  year  until  the  organ  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  of  Zion  will  be  truly  representative  of  our  young 
men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  we  are  assured  that  through 
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the  agency  of  our  missionaries  the  magazine  will  be  extensively 
known.  If  men  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep,  so  also  are 
they  known  by  the  books  they  read;  which  after  all  are  in  a  man- 
ner our  companions,  and  none  the  less  really  so  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  silent  companions.  It  is  our  ambition  that  so  far  as  the 
young  men  of  Zion  are  to  be  known  by  the  Era,  which  is  theirs, 
they  shall  be  favorably  known  as  having  a  relish  for  good  and  sub- 
stantial reading  upon  great  and  important  questions;  known  for 
having  sound  minds,  and  while  not  adverse  to  wholesome  light  liter- 
ature and  pure  fun;  yet  as  earnest  men  they  are  interested  in  the 
consideration  of  serious  matters.  Such  is  to  be,  so  far  as  we  can 
forecast  it,  the  character  of  the  second  volume  of  this  magazine, 
for  such  is  the  character  of  the  magazine  which  we  believe  will 
contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of  our  young  men. 


There  is  quite  a  demand  from  various  classes  and  organiza- 
tions outside  of  the  Improvement  Associations,  for  last  year's  Man- 
ual. If  any  of  the  members  of  the  associations  have  copies  in  good 
condition,  which  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  they  will  please  notify 
Brother  Thomas  Hull,  the  general  secretary. 


NOTES. 


A  man  with  an  open  mind  can  never  become  narrow  and  rigid, 
for  he  has  within  him  the  principle  of  growth.  He  is  like  a  plant, 
rejoicing  in  the  invigorating  influences  of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and 
dew,  developing  healthfully  and  shedding  its  beauty  and  fragrance 
on  all  around.  His  education  is  never  ended,  for  he  is  eagerly 
learning  from  every  source,  and  using  all  possible  opportunities  of 
gathering  knowledge.  The  views  he  has  formed  and  the  truths 
he  has  embraced  are  never  held  with  that  narrow  tenacity  which 
holds  them  back  from  all  frank  and  free  discussion.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  putting  them  to  any  test,  assured  that,  if  they  are  true, 
they  will  stand  the  trial,  and,  if  not,  he  can  no  longer  uphold  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  health-culture  is  to  keep 
the  lungs  and  heart  in  good  condition.  It  is  possible  to  breathe 
suflacient  air  to  so  oxygenate  the  blood  that  it  will  consume  the 
waste  and  poisonous  matbers  of  the  system,  as  fire  burns  up  chaff 
or  tinder.  People  who  feel  dull,  heavy,  stupid,  unwilling  to  exert 
themselves,  indeed  often  unable  to  do  so,  will  find  that  a  regular 
course  of  breathing  exercises  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  them  than 
all  the  medicine  in  creation.  There  are  many  times  when  the  use 
of  medicines  merely  aggravates  the  existing  ill.  It  is  simply  a 
further  accumulation  of  undesirable  material  that  must  be  carried 
about  until  nature  is  assisted  to  cast  it  out  or  burn  it  up. 

Intelligence  is  never  afraid  to  face  any  truth,  knowing  that 
each  one  has  a  message  for  those  who  will  heed  it.  The  entire 
past,  whether  that  of  individual  or  of  nations,  with  its  mingled 
stores  of  good  and  evil,  may  be  so  read  and  studied  as  to  draw 
forth  unmixed  blessings  for  the  future.     It  is  this  purpose,  held 
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closely  in  view,  that  enables  us  to  dwell  for  a  time  upon  the  dark 
passages  of  our  lives  without  despair  or  hopelessness.  If,  instead 
of  indulging  in  vain  lamentation,  which  of  itself  is  only  paralyz- 
ing, we  examine  its  sources,  thoughtfully  analyzing  their  nature 
and  their  effects,  and  distinguishing  between  actions  and  inten- 
tions, we  shall  be  able  so  to  apply  the  results  to  our  present  life 
and  conduct  as  to  produce  hope  and  effort  and  progress  from  what 
at  first  sight  seemed  to  offer  only  regret  and  self -censure. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  at  Hawarden  regarding  Mr.  Gladstone's 
interest  in  young  men.  Some  time  ago  an  aged  charwoman  at 
Hawarden  Castle  had  a  refractory  son,  who  had  long  given  her 
great  trouble.  In  her  desperation  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
see  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  poured  her  tale  of  sorrow  into  the  ears  of 
the  venerable  statesman,  who,  after  sympathizing  with  her,  sent  a 
special  messenger  in  pursuit  of  the  youth,  and  he  was  brought 
to  Hawarden  Castle  and  placed  in  the  library.  There  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  a  long,  quiet  talk  with  him,  pointing  out  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  melting  him  to  tears.  The  youth  rose  to  go,  where- 
upon Mr.  Gladstone,  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said:  ''We 
must  have  a  word  of  prayer,"  The  venerable  gentleman  and  the 
rebellious  youth  knelt  together  in  prayer,  with  the  result  that  the 
mother's  heart  was  rejoiced  in  the  complete  reclamation  of  her 
son. 

An  English  journal  thus  comments  on  the  injurious  effects  of 
anger:  Anger  serves  the  unhappy  mortal  who  indulges  in  it,  much 
the  same  as  intoxicants  constantly  taken,  serve  the  inebriate.  It 
grows  into  a  sort  of  disease  which  has  various  and  terrible 
results.  Sir  Richard  Quain  said,  not  long  ago:  ''He  is  a  man  very 
rich  indeed  in  physical  power,  who  can  afford  to  be  angry."  This 
is  true.  Every  time  a  man  becomes  "white"  or  "red"  with  anger, 
he  is  in  danger  of  his  life.  The  heart  and  brain  are  the  organs 
most  affected  when  fits  of  passion  are  indulged  in.  Not  only  does 
anger  cause  partial  paralysis  of  the  small  blood  vessels,  but  the 
heart's  action  becomes  intermittent;  that  is,  every  now  and  then  it 
drops  a  beat — much  the  same  thing  as  is  experienced  by  excessive 
smokers. 
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There  are  some  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  not  been 
infected  with  the  recent  war-craze,  and  have  some  respect  for  human 
life,  only  too  sadly  cheapened  in  times  like  these.  In  New  York 
State,  a  laudable  effort  is  being  made  to  stem  the  thirst  for  blood, 
incited  in  the  young  by  inflammatory  appeals  to  a  sometimes  ques- 
tionable patriotism,  which,  unheeding  of  its  horrors,  deifies  war  and 
sighs  for  the  crimson  glory  of  battlefields.  The  anti-war  move- 
ment expresses  itself  by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  school  children  for  the 
best  essays  treating  war  as  an  evil,  and  looking  to  international 
arbitration  as  a  humane  substitute.  The  theme  set  with  its  divi- 
sions, is  as  follows: 

"  Would  not  the  highest  development  of  human  thought  be  shown  to 
be  a  strong  argument  for  the  abolition  of  war?  (a)  Natural  causes  of 
war;  (b)The  inhumanity  of  war;  (c)  The  cost  and  waste  of  war;  (d)  A 
remedy — a  board  of  arbitration  between  nations."  Motto — "  Patriotism 
is  not  at  its  highest  when  a  man  says,  'I  will  die  for  my  country;'  it  is  at 
its  highest  when  he  says,  *  I  will  live  nobly  for  my  country.' " 

The  movement  is  one  which  promises  to  spread  throughout  the 
country,  resulting  in  the  suppression  of  extreme  "jingoism"  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  people,  and  the  establishment  of  more  humane 
sentiments. 


IN  LIGHTER  MOOD, 


The  Reverend  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  his  jokes  are  as  likely  to  be  directed  against  friends  as  enemies. 
His  son  Frank,  attempting  to  emulate  his  father's  greatness,  became 
a  minister  and  went  to  Chicago  to  officiate.  The  following  incident 
may  afford  a  hint  of  the  famous  preacher's  estimate  of  his  son's 
ability: 

One  day  a  dirty,  ragged,  unkempt  beggar  approached  Dr.  Tal- 
mage and  asked  for  alms.  Being  a  believer  in  the  principle  of  self- 
support,  however,  the  clergyman  steadily  refused  to  respond.  The 
beggar  saw  that  a  strong  appeal  was  necessary,  and  he  made  it. 

"But,  Mr.  Talmage,"  said  he,  "I  am  one  of  your  son's  converts." 

With  shrewd,  twinkling  eyes,  Mr.  Talmage  looked  the  fellow 
over  from  head  to  foot,  and  remarked  with  a  quizzical  grin: 

"  Well,  you  look  like  one  of  Frank's  jobs." 

Irish  bulls  are  always  new,  no  matter  how  old.  All  our  readers 
have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  son  of  the  "ould  sod"  who  declared  that 
in  England  the  tops  of  some  of  the  houses  are  "copper-bottomed 
wid  lead."  Another  remarked  that  nothing  on  this  earth  could 
make  him  sea-sick;  but  that  must  have  been  before  railways  were 
known.  Not  exactly  an  Irish  bull,  but  a  characteristic  Irish  descrip- 
tion follows:  An  elephant  had  broken  loose  from  a  traveling  circus, 
and  one  of  the  employes  asked  an  Irish  farm-hand  if  he  had  seen 
the  animal.  "Nary  an  iliphant  have  I  seen,"  he  replied,  "but  be 
the  powers,  I  saw  an  india-rubber  bull  puUin'  turnips  wid  his  tail !" 
One  man  had  been  told  something  which  he  particularly  wished  to 
remember.  Said  he,  "I'll  remember  it  forever,  and  when  I  forget 
it  I'll  write  it  down." 


OUR   WORK. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  BUREAU  PROPOSED. 


Some  time  ago  the  editors  of  the  Era  received  the  following  com- 
munication. It  treats  of  a  very  important  matter,  and  we  think  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the  associations,  to  whom  we  com- 
mend it.  Furthermore,  we  solicit  suggestions  of  this  character  from  the 
readers  of  our  magazine;  and  we  say  if  you  have  ideas  relative  to  any 
work  which  could  in  your  judgment  be  undertaken  by  our  associations, 
by  all  means  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Dear  Brother: — Hoping  I  do  not  intrude  too  much  upon  your  valu- 
able time,  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  a  little  matter  which 
I  ask  you  to  consider  as  to  its  merits  and  advisability.  You  in  your  posi- 
tion as  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Young  Men's  Associations  are  no 
doubt  taken  up  with  measures  that  concern  the  welfare  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  in  considering  this  that  I  think  it  pertinent  to  lay  before 
you  this  subject,  which  I  have  for  some  time  contemplated.  It  is  a 
feature  of  M.  I.  work  which,  from  my  view  at  least,  would  prove  to  be 
of  value  to  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  were  it  incorporated  with  that  valuable 
organization. 

First,  I  may  begin  by  referring  to  a  commendable  feature  of  the 
press  in  general  in  devoting  columns  for  the  correspondence  and  use  of 
the  readers;  thus  opening  up  a  medium  through  which  people  may  dis- 
cuss topics,  and  exchange  ideas  and  opinions;  recount  the  natural  re- 
sources and  physical  advantages  of  their  respective  localities,  etc. 

Now,  one  characteristic  that  impresses  me  is  that  in  the  periodicals 
that  occasionally  come  under  my  notice,  I  scarcely  ever  see  any  corres- 
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pondence  from  this  State,  while  the  majority  of  other  states  are  repre- 
sented. The  reason  of  this  may  be  that,  as  the  press  in  the  past  has 
been  inolined  to  misjudge  us — that  is  the  Latter-day  Saints — we  have 
had  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  writing  in  our  papers;  but  Utah's  advent 
into  the  new  sphere  of  statehood,  and  the  course  of  other  events  have 
had  a  tendency  to  obliterate  this  indifference,  and  as  a  result  an  era 
is  now  dawning  in  which  we  are  receiving  a  more  liberal  share  of  the 
editors'  good  will.  No  doubt  they  would  now  publish  letters  relative  to 
the  interests  of  this  State  with  as  much  readiness  as  they  publish  com- 
munications from  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

Considering  this  apparent  neglect  on  the  part  of  Utah  writers,  we 
will  all  agree  and  think  it  proper  that  something  be  done  to  impress  the 
people — the  young  people  in  particular — with  the  importance  of  this 
matter  of  correspondence.  This  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  press  is 
an  avenue  that  can  be  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in  removing  the  prevalent 
prejudice,  and  in  inculcating  a  desire  among  readers  in  the  world  to  in- 
vestigate our  "strange"  faith. 

To  my  mind,  an  interest  in  this  direction  and  a  use  of  this  avenue 
can  best  be  effected  by  establishing  in  the  Young  Men's  Association»a 
bureau  or  department  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  conducting  cor- 
respondence with  the  press,  and  subsequently  writing  to  the  individuals 
who  may  respond  to  the  original  press  letter,  and  also  of  diffusing  tracts 
and  Church  literature  through  the  mails. 

This  feature  would  supply  the  need  for  more  practical  work  in  our 
association.  It  would  develop  an  increased  desire  in  members  to  read 
Gospel  literature  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  our  doctrine  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  creditable  correspondence; 
it  would  stimulate  more  ardent  sentiments  favorable  to  the  establishment 
of  libraries.  But  the  most  important  feature  as  a  consequence  of  this 
new  departure,  would  be  the  abating  and  lessening  of  the  bias  and  preju- 
dice in  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  letters  disseminated  through  the  press, 
and  later  the  correct  exposition  of  our  doctrine  to  individual  investiga- 
tors, in  the  subsequent  personal  correspondence  that  would  ensue. 

A  pertinent  objection  might  be  raised  on  the  grounds  that  attention 
to  this  matter  would  prove  more  experimental  than  practical.  A  friend 
of  mine,  together  with  myself,  had  some  little  experience  that  I  think 
would  tend  rather  to  counteract  the  objection,  and  warrant  my  view  as 
here  expressed. 

Some  months  ago  we  wrote  a  short  article  to  an  eastern  periodical 
in  which  we  referred  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  country;  re- 
ferred to  the  moral  situation  of  the  people;  made  some  mention  of  our 
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faith,  and  closed  by  expressing  a  wish  to  correspond  with  readers  on 
questions  relative  to  religion.  The  missive  elicited  some  six  responses 
from  different  persons,  who  avowed  a  wish  to  learn  our  real  faith,  some 
inquiring  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  certain  absurdities;  others  more 
informed  pointing  out  apparent  strange  doctrines  and  asking  for  Biblical 
passages  to  substantiate  our  views,  etc.  I  may  here  add  that  these  en- 
quirers in  every  case,  I  think,  had  never  had  a  meeting  with  an  Elder 
of  our  Church.  So  far,  I  believe,  we  have  defended  and  elucidated  fairly 
well  our  Gospel  principles,  and  eliminated  to  some  extent  the  false  im- 
pressions that  some  have  had  of  us.  We  have  also  mailed  correspond- 
ents above  referred  to,  tracts  and  books,  which,  upon  being  read,  are 
forwarded  from  one  person  to  another. 

I  may  add  that  I  believe  the  enquirers  had  good  motives  in  their 
soliciting  information.  One  of  them  is  a  contributor  to  a  religious 
monthly,  while  another  is  connected  with  the  profession  of  school  teach- 
ing. 

Considering  the  little  that  this  effort  effected  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  efforts  of  the  young  men  in  general, 
yiroughout  Zion,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  if  they  would  give  it  their  attention.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
young  men  of  the  association  would  be  enthusiastic  in  the  move  of  in- 
corporating the  corresponding  bureau,  above  proposed,  with  their  work. 
There  is  in  correspondence  a  certain  fascination,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  a  discussion  of  Gospel  principles,  which  I  think  will  imbue 
members  in  general  with  a  desire  to  attempt  writing. 

The  systematizing  of  this  plan  of  correspondence  upon  a  practical 
basis  would  perhaps  involve  work  for  a  time  upon  some  committee,  but 
when  accomplished  it  would  certainly  be  a  feature  to  be  commended;  an 
excellent  school  for  association  members,  as  well  as  helping  in  the  Latter- 
day  work  of  preaching  to  "every  kindred,  tongue,  and  people"  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Peter  Sundwall,  Jr. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  THOMAS  HULL,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 


September  l%th:  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  known  as  the  "  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy, "  dies  at  Narragansett, 
Rhode  Island. 

19th:  The  war  department  orders  reinforcements  to  Manila  and  an 
order  is  issued  directing  that  6,500  men  lying  at  San  Francisco  be  sent 
at  once.  *  *  *  Dispatches  from  Manila  state  that  it  is  asserted 
there  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  16th  instant  to  assassinate  the 
insurgent  leader,  Aguinaldo,  by  poisoning  soup  intended  for  him.  The 
plot  was  discovered  by  a  steward,  who  upon  tasting  the  soup  fell  dead. 

22nd:  Fillipe  Agoncillo  and  Jose  Lopez,  representatives  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  Philippines,  arrive  at  San  Francisco  on  their 
way  to  Washington  to  petition  for  the  independence  of  the  islands.  They 
will  also  place  their  petition  before  the  Powers  of  Europe.  *  *  *  An 
imperial  edict  just  issued  in  Pekin,  China,  definitely  announces  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  has  resigned  his  power  to  the  Empress  ( Dowager  Em- 
press), who  has  ordered  the  ministers  to  deliver  to  her,  in  future,  their 
ofiicial  reports.  *  *  *  The  situation  in  Paris,  France,  assumes  a  very 
grave  aspect  on  account  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  fears  of  serious  con- 
flict between  the  authorities  are  entertained. 

23rd:  A  peremptory  message  has  been  sent  to  the  Cuban  military 
commission  to  the  effect  that  the  Spaniards  must  evacuate  Cuba  imme- 
diately. 

24th:  The  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
war  department  during  the  Spanish-American  war  holds  its  first  meeting 
in  Washington.  Major-General  Granville  M.  Dodge  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  commission.  *  *  *  The  Spanish  ship  "Infanta  Maria  Teresa" 
sunk  in  the  fight  off  Santiago  on  July  3rd,  having  been  floated,  arrives  at 
Guantanamo. 

25th:  The  hotel  and  buildings  at  Beck's  Hot  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City, 
are  entirely  destroyed  by  flre. 

26th:  Major-General  J.  Ford  Kent  returns  to  Salt  Lake  City  from 
the  war.  *  *  *  Fanny  Davenport,  the  famous  actress  dies  at  her 
home  in  Duxbury,  Mass.  *  *  *  The  Commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  war  department  holds  its  flrst  business  session  behind  closed 
doors.  *  *  *  The  ashes  of  Christopher  Columbus  are  exhumed 
in  Havana  preparatory  to  their  shipment  to  Spain.  *  *  *  The  French 
cabinet  decides  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 

27th:     Theodore  Roosevelt,  colonel  of  Rough  Riders,  who  served  at 
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Santiago,  is  nominated  by  the  Eepublicans  for  Governor  of  New  York. 
*    *    *   Wm.  J.  Bryan  is  lying  sick  with  a  low  fever  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

28th:  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State  during  Cleveland's  first 
term  and  Embassador  to  England  during  his  second  term,  dies  at  Kari- 
stein,  Mass. 

29th:    Queen  Louise  of  Denmark  dies  at  Copenhagen. 

30th:  The  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Infantry  reaches  Salt  Lake 
on  its  return  from  Santiago.  *  *  *  Forest  fires  devastate  portions 
of  Colorado  and  Wisconsin. 

October  1st:  A  special  dispatch  published  in  London,  England,  states 
that  telegrams  furnished  by  the  governor  of  Shanghai  allege  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  committed  suicide  on  September  21st.  This  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Emperor  was  assassinated. 

2nd:  A  terrific  storm  sweeps  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
coasts.  Wind  blew  for  eighteen  hours  at  fifty  to  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
Fifty  to  one  hundred  lives  were  lost  and  immense  damage  done  to  prop- 
erty. 

5th:  The  third  national  Eisteddfod  opens  its  sessions  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, Salt  Lake  City.  *  *  *  ^  serious  battle  occurs  between  the 
Pillager  Indians  and  United  States  troops  near  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota 
reservation.  The  soldiers  had  been  taken  to  the  reservation  to  aid  the 
United  States  marshal  in  serving  warrants. 

6th:  The  Sixty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  opens  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

9th:  The  Sixty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  closes.  At  the  afternoon  session 
Lorenzo  Snow  is  sustained  as  Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator  and  President 
of  the  Church,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  his  Coun- 
selors. Rudger  Clawson  is  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  existed  in 
the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

11th:  President  McKinley  arrives  in  Omaha  to  visit  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition. 

12th:  At  Virden,  111.,  where  a  miners'  strike  is  on,  a  clash  occurs  be- 
tween the  union  and  non-union  men,  on  the  arrival  of  a  train  with  two 
hundred  negro  miners,  and  fourteen  men  are  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

13th:  Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  refuses  to  allow  negro  miners 
to  land  from  the  cars  at  Virden,  111.,  and  the  officials  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railway  Company  threaten  to  take  steps  to  obtain  legal  redress. 

14th:  The  new  Stake  Tabernacle  which  was  nearing  completion  at 
Richfield,  Sevier  County,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  will  ex- 
ceed $30,000.  *  *  *  The  Atlantic  Transport  Company's  steamer  Mohegan 
is  wrecked  off  the  Lizard  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  are  drowned. 

16th:  The  National  Peace  Jubilee  opens  in  Chicago.  President 
McKinley  is  in  attendance. 

17th:  The  Presbyterian  synod  of  Utah  at  its  closing  session  in 
Ogden,  passes  resolutions  declaring  that  polygamy  is  practiced  in  Utah, 
and  calling  on  people  everywhere  in  the  United  States  to  begin  the  nec- 
essary agitation  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  Constitutional  amendment 
declaring  monogamic  marriage  the  only  legal  form  and  forbidding  poly- 
gamous marriage. 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go. 

LEADING 
^    BOOK  ^ 

60N6ERN 

OF  THE  STATE 


JI^AVE  lately    added    to    their    establishment    a    large    and    WELL 
APPOINTED  BOOK  STORE,   where  will  be  found  an  immense 
and  well  selected  stock  of  Miscellaneous    Books,    Dolls,  Toys,    Games, 
Holiday  Novelties,  etc.,  direct  from  the  Publishers  and  Manufacturers. 

We  carry  all  the  School  Text  Books,  Bibles,  Church  and  Sunday 
School  Publications.  Latest  genuine  Oxford  and  Bagster  S.  S.  Teach- 
ers* Bibles,  forj^l.OO  and  up,  postpaid.  Canon  Farrer's  "Life  of  Christ" 
at  50c  and  75c.     "Prince  of  the  House  of  David,"  at  25c  and  50c. 


was 

SEHD  FOR  OOR  HOLIDAY  CATILOGOE  AND  PBICE  IIST. 

Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go. 

11  &  13  MAIN  STREET,    -    ■    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

(when  writing  to  advertisers  mention  the  .era.) 


MISSIONARIES 


Before  purcliasin^  your 
supply  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery, call  on  us  and 
examine  our   stock  of 


Bibles,  Chnrch  Works, 
Records,  Paper, 
Fonntain  Pens,  Etc. 


or  send  for  our  Catalogue. 
We  give  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  all  missionaries. 


i. 


II  S  13  MAIN  STREET, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,     -     -     UTAH. 


Saponifies 


Pennsylvania  Saponifler  is  the  original  and 
old  reliable  Concentrated  Lye  for  family 
soap  making  and  general  household  uses. 
Beware  of  counterfeits.  The  success  of  this 
article  has  induced  unprincipled  parties  to 
Imitate  it.  None  genuine  unless  Pennsylva- 
nia Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is 
stamped  on  the  lid.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it 
and  take  no  other 

PennsylYania  Salt  Mannfacturing  Co., 


PHII-KDBLPHIK. 


EITHER  WILL  PLEASE  HER, 


AS   BOTH   THE 


remium  Cbocolate 


(Blue  Label) 

AND 


WHICH   HAND? 


BE5T  COCOA 

ARE   MANUFACTURED  BY 

^'W.  H.  BAKER, 

198  West  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Quality  Guaranteed, 


(when  writing  to  advertisers  mention  the  era.) 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

MRiSsFaMlsosfpoiroiis^hoieS^ 

Gf^flflD    OPEHlflG    SflliE 


OF» 


FALL  ^  WINTER  GOODS. 


Our  expectations  of  doing  the  Largest  Fall 
Business  of  any  season,  are  reflected  in  the  un- 
paralleled preparations  we  have  made.  Not  a 
meritorious  novelty,  nor  a  desirable  staple  has 
been  overlooked  in  our  determination  to  make  for 
our  patrons  the  greatest  buying  opportunities 
ever  known  here.     J'     ^     J'     J'     ^     Ji     J- 


■M-  KCSBNTS    F»OR  ■K' 


^      Send  for  our  NEW  FALL  AND 

BOTTERICK'S  PATTERNS.  winter  catalogue. 


Oregon  §liort  Line  Roliroad 

Operating  1421  Miles  of  Railroad  through 
the  Thriving  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING,  OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 


To  BDTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND,  and  the  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Pour  Daily  Trains  between  SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  OGDEN.    The  POPULAR 
LINE  to  all  Utati  Mining  Districts.    The  Only  Road  to  MERCUR. 


The  Fastest  Service  to  All  Points  East. 


BUY  YOUR  TICKETS  VIA  THE  "SHORT  LINE,"  UTAH'S 
FAVORITE  RAILROAD. 

City  Ticket  Office,  No.  100  West  Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  General  Traffic  Manager.  D.  E.  BURLEY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt 

W.  H.  BANCROFT,  Vice-Prest  and  General  Manager. 

(when  writing  to  advertisers  mention  the  era.) 


WEBER  WflGOJlS 


+     KND     + 

OB    SLEDS 

KING    OF    ALL. 


STODDARD  ]HFG.  GO. 


Tiger  Rakes 


The  old  reliable.      More   in   use 
than  total  of  other  kinds. 


Havana  Drills 

Insure  even  growth,  and  use  one 
third  less  seed  and  raise  one  third 
larger  crops. 

Beck  Hay  Loaders 

Save  time  and  hay.  Strongest 
made.  Will  elevate  from  swath, 
wind  row,  or  cocks. 


Go-OD6rai)lv6  Waoon  &  MacDine  60, 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN    UTAH  AND    IDAHO   FOR  ABOVE  LINES. 


We  Horn  JWake  VOU 
OUholesale  Pmces 

On  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  Guns,  Ammunition,  Fishing 
Tackle,  Pistols,  Baseball  Goods,  Boxing  Gloves,  Athletic 
Goods,  Tents,  in  fact  all  kinds  of  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
and  Sporting  Goods. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  out  and  it  contains  the  most  complete  line  at  prices 
that  will  astonish  you— WHOLESALE  PRICES.  It  is  Free  to  all.  We  also 
have  the  agency  for  six  different  makes  Bicycles  Cabout  eighty  different  kinds)  and 
will  be  pleased  to  send  catalogue  of  any  of  them  and  make  prices. 


BROiAiNING 

155   Main  St., 

Salt  Lake  City. 


BROTHeRS      CO., 

2461   Washington  Ave., 


Ogden,  Utah. 


(when  writing  to  ADVERTlSiERS  MENTION  THE  ERA.) 


SALT  ItflKE  SGHOOIt  OF  LAW, 

•^    5i3»  514  The  Templeton,    ^ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,       -----       UTAH. 


i  k  i   i 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS: 


Joseph  Whiteley,  M.  A.,  President;  Hon.  Heber  M.  Wells,  Governor;  Dr.  J.  R.  Park, 

Hon.  Moses  Thatcher,  Frank  Pierce,  Esq.,  Hon.  W.  H.  King,  Hon.  E. 

A.  Wilson,  Prof.  G.  R.  Mathews,  M.  A.,  Prof.  J.  B.  Toronto. 


FACULTY  OF  LAW  AND  LECTURERS: 

Joseph  Whiteley,  M.  A.,  President,  Hon.  Le  Grande  Young,  Hon,  W.  H,  King,  Frank 

Pierce,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  A.  Wilson,  P.  J.  Daly,  Esq.,  George  Sutherland,  Esq., 

E.  B.  Critchlow,  Esq.,  T.  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  John  M.  Zane,  Esq., 

Geo.  P.  Costigan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Oscar  W.  Moyle,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Morris,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


MM 

Second  Annual  Announcement. 

^  Jt,  Fall  Term  Opens  September  5th,  1898.  jt  jt 


For  Further  Particulars  Address  President, 

Professor  Whiteley^  M.  A.^ 

The  Templeton,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah. 

(OVER.) 
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Salt  Lake  School  of  Law, 

COUI^SES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Preparatory  Course,  (one  year)  embracing  Greek,  Latin, 
English  Grammar,  Literature,  Psychology,  Composition,  History,  Civil 
Government,  Elementary  Law,  Political  Geography,  and  Oratory. 

2.  College  Course,  (two  years),  first  year  embracing  Blackstone 
and  Kent's  Commentaries,  or  Walker's  American  Law,  Real  Property, 
Contracts,  Criminal  Law,  Torts,  Domestic  Relations,  Common  Law, 
Pleading,  and  Moot  Courts. 

Second  Year — Jurisprudence,  Code  Pleading,  Bailments,  Corpora- 
tions, Evidence,  Legal  Remedies,  "Wills  and  Administration,  Study  of 
Forensic  Orators  and  Oratory. 

3.  A  Political  Science  Course,  embracing  History  of  Civilization, 
The  Comparative  Study  of  Modern  States,  Economics,  Sociology,  Gen- 
eral Civics  and  Oratory.  This  course  is  intended  for  such  students  as 
may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  Legislative  work  and  public  offices 
generally. 

To  meet  the  conditions  of  students  who  are  engaged  in  law  and 
other  offices  during  the  day,  Evening  Classes  will  be  held  in  all  the 
courses;  also  provision  will  l"  °.  made  for  non-resident  work  through 
correspondence. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  prepare  students  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Utah  Bar;  also,  where  desired,  to  prepare  for  admission  to 
the  University  Law  School  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  or  Michigan. 

The  Political  Science  Course  will  be  found  to  be  specially  help- 
ful to  young  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  continue  their  general  and  higher 
Culture. 

•♦Law  schools  are  now  a  necessity." — Za^e  Chief  Justice  Waite. 

Fof  Terms  and  Further  Particulafs  Apply  to: 

PROFESSOR  J.  WHITELEY, 

The  Templeton,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agts. 


The   Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 

COMPANY, 

M!a.rtford.:,   Oon.n.. 


Assets,  Jan.  I,  1898,      -    $10,898,629 
Net    Surplus,   over  all 

liabilities         -        -        4,249,725 


North  British 
and  Mercantile 

INSUHMNOB     CO. 

(TTnited  States  Branch.) 


Assets,  Jan.  I,  1898,       -    $4,280,505 
Net    Surplus,    over    all 

liabilities,  -        -      2,103,877 

The  combined  fire  and  life  assets 
of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
are  over  $65,000,000. 


German 

American 

INSWRKNOE 

CO.. 

NEW   YORK. 

$7,834,699 

Assets,  Jan.  i,  1898, 

Net    Surplus,   over  all 

liabilities,        - 

3.678,999 

Pennsylvania 
Fire  Insurance 

COTUTF^KNV, 

I='lnila.d.e;lpHia.. 


Assets,  Jan.  I,  1898,      -      $5,100,286 
Net   Surplus,    over    all 

liabilities  -        -       2,197,726 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agts. 
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I^ffi  M^M 


^ 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT 

WAGONS 

Sold  exclusively  by  the 
Co-operative  Wagon  & 
Machine  Co.,  in  Utali 
and  Idaho. 


waller  fl.  wood 

Minnie  Harvesters  and  Bind- 
ers, Tubular  Steel  Mowers 
and  Minnie  Hay  Eakes.  The 
Wood's  line  was  sold  in  Utah 
earlier  than  any  other  mach- 
ines. The  volume  of  trade 
has  steadily  increased  and 
prospects  for  1898  are  that  all 
previous  records  will  be  ex- 
celled. 


Sold  only  by  the  Co-oper- 
ative Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 
in  Utah  and  Idaho. 


A  Celebrated  Case. 


J.^ 


There  is  only  one  Threshing 
outfit  made  that  gives  Entire 
Satisfaction. 


During  1897  there  were  sold 
in  Utah  and  Idaho  60  out6ts, 
all  manufactured  by 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO., 

^^^Racine,  Wis. 


The  Best  Iiine 


-0£- 


STEEL  PLOWS 


AND 


HARROWS 


.  .  Is  Made  by  .  . 

JOHN    DEERE    &  CO., 

MOLINE,    ILL. 


GO-OPEHATIVE  mW  &  l«flGHl|lE  GO., 

O^   EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  UTAH  AND  IDAHO  FOR  ALL  ABOVE  LINES.   K^ 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President.  JOSEPH  F.  SniTH,  Vice=Prest. 

GEO.  T.  ODELL,  m.d  wells. 

General  Manager.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Send  your  orders  now 
for  the  — ^— . 


For  Season  of  18&8-9. 

"THE  APOSTOllC  AGE," 


In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  get 
the  MANUAL  into  the  members' 
hands  before  the  first  meeting, 
orders  must  be  sent  at  once  to 

THOMAS  HULL, 

General  Secretary, 

214  TEMPLETON, 
Salt  Lake  City,     -     -     -     Utah. 


She  is  flfteF  the  Coin 


With  which  to  buy  a  can  of 
Saltair  Baking  Powder.  Na- 
ture's product.  For  sale  by  all 
grocers,  and  manufactured  by 

Saltair  Baking  Powder  Co. ,    salt  lake  city. 


OPEN   ALWAYS. 


141   S.    MAIN    STREET 


VIENNA  CAFE, 


Sljoft  Orders  Cooked  as 
you  want  them* 


V.  E.  Manga,    A.  R.  Manga,  Props. 

Ladies'   Grill    Room    in   Connection 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WERNICKE     BOOK    CASES.  LIBRARY    GliOBES. 

C.   F=.   ^aZEBER   St    CO., 

School,  Church,  and  Opera  House  Furniture,  School  Supplies. 


Telephone  489-4. 

B.  A.  McMILLEN,  Mgr. 


77  W.  First  Soutb  Street, 

SAtiT  LAKE  CITV,  UTAH. 


BIND  YOURiERA 


m^ 


We  Bind  in  Neet  Cloth 

Cover  for  50  Cents  ....  -«^ 


Send  in  Volume  I.  while  you  have  all  the  Numbers  Complete. 


IMPROVEMENT  ERA, 


214  Templeton,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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THIRXY  ^. 

Years  ago— in  October  1868— ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MER- 
CANTILE INSTITUTION  was  organized  to  do  a  General 
Merchandise.  Business.     During  each   and  every   one   of  these 

YEARS  C 

the  Institution  has  observed  closely  the  policy  indicated  by 
Pres.  Brigham  Young  at  the  time  of  organization,  viz:  to  secure 
good  goods,  and  sell  them  as  low  as  possible.    This  method 

dividing  profits  with  the  people,  by  furnishing  them  the  best 
classes  of  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  figures,  has  proved 
a  policy  for  success  which  will  continue  to  control.     In  this 

AGE  I. 

of  close  competition  Z.  C.  M.  I.  maintains  the  lead  of  all  com- 
petitors in  the  west,  in  having  the  latest  and  choicest  goods  of 
all  kinds  at  the  very  Lowest  Prices.  Our  Patrons,  as  wise 
buyers,  realize  this. 

T.  G.  WEBBEf^,  Superintendent. 


SWIFT'S 


n 


SILVER  LEAF  LARD, 
I    ^  ^       WINCHESTER  HAMS  and 

WINCHESTER  BREAKFAST  BACON 


ARE 


flBSOliUTEliY  jj 

The  Finest  on  the  Market. 


For  Sale  at  Every  First  Class  Grocery.  ^  j^  ^  ,^ 


